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UN HEALTH 


WHAT ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS ? 

For those fortunate 
enough to enjoy them, they 
mean a happy transition 
from the chill darkness of 
the Northern Winter to 
the warm radiance of the 
Southern Summer— in other 
words, a voyage from 
Europe to South Africa, 
al specially reduced fares, 
from November, 1932, to 
February, 1933—12,000 
miles of ocean travel at an 
inclusive fare of £30 to 
£90. 


WHAT ARE THE 
MERITS OF SUN 
HEALTH TOURS? 


Firstly, the restful and 
exhilarating delights of the 
voyage to and from South 
Africa. Secondly, — the 
recuperative qualities in the 
temperate sunshine of South 
Africa, its sun - ripened 
fruits, its flowers, its clear 
open spaces, its indefinable 
charm and its power to 
provide a completely re- 
juvenating change. 
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AND THE FINAL 
RECOMMENDA. 
TION OF THESE 
TOURS? 

They fulfil the needs of 
to-day—travel, knowledge 
of people and affairs 
abroad, new interests in- 
ducing new healthiness of 
body and, above all, new 
vigour of mind to meet 
the growing spizit of 
recovery. 


WHERE ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS 
ARRANGED ? 

At the Offices of all the 


leading Tourist, Travel 
and Shipping Agencies, or 
by personal interview, letter 
or telephone call, through 
the Official source of m- 
formation on South African 
Travel — The Diyhrector, 
South African Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, 73 


Strand, London, W.C. 2 


(‘phone: Temple Bar 
4488). 

Send for the free pro- 
gramme, ‘Sun Health 


Tours—Series S.”’ 


AYS— 
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| UNITY IN ACTION 


The reeent consummation of Union amongst “ 
people called ‘Methodists ’’ ‘has aroused the keen interest 
of all sections-of the Christian Church. 


The shame of our divisions has become more and 
more recognised, and whenever steps are taken to draw 


together those *Christians who are sundered from each | 
other, or to bring into prominence ‘the deeper unity which | 
may lie behind the differences—such steps are sure of a | 


sympathetic welcome. 


Here‘n lies not the lowest claim of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society upon the prayers and help of 
Christian people. _ 


Realising that all use and need ‘the Holy Soriptures, 
the Bible Society works with and for members-of all 


denominations in offering to all mankind the Scriptures | 


in their own tongues. 


The Christian Church, as it approaches the non- | 
Christian world, is torn by a terrible variety of ecclesi- | 
astical divisions. That.the Bible which is offered is one | 
Book—a Christian and not a denominational Bible—is | 


t largely due to the work of the ‘Bible Society. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, Lendon, E:C. 4. 











sie EST FIGURES SHOW i 
that 50,000 Officers 
and Seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine are 


unemployed. 


™ BRITISH 


SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


the world-wide Seamen's friend for 
114 years is affording relief to needy 
sailors and their dependents. 


Help is being given continually to 
ease the appalling burden. 


During 1931, it rendered aid to 
39,542 CASES OF SPECIAL NEED 
and provided 56,398 free meals, 
23,802 free beds. 


In addition, Seamen's Widows are 
cared for; orphans maintained; 
Officers and boys trained for sea 
career; ocean libraries provided on 


900 ships and also to lighthouses. 
WILL YOU PLEASE ae ? 


Gifts will be gratefully 
received by H on, Treasure t, 
Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bt., 
680 Commercial Road, 
London, E.14. (Gen. Sec., 
Herbert E. Barker.) 


























DR. BARNARDO'S 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 





We don’t feed our children quite ‘like this! ‘But we do | | 
have to satisfy some 8,200 youthful appetites ‘three ttimes | | | 


a day and every day in the year. ‘Supplying breakfasts, 
dinners and teas daily for 8,200 boys and girls is no light 
undertaking, especially just now. Will you help to feed 


the little ones? iestincl 
HALF-A-CROWN 


towards the Annual Collection .of 400;000 i'Half-crowns for 
the children’s ‘feed will be -gratefully appreciated. 


Cheques and‘ Orders payable “’Dr.-Baruardo's:‘Homes Food Fund,” 
ond crossed, sheuld ‘be waddressed ‘to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnerdo Heuse, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


P Swe 
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4 20 years’) Endowment Assurance for 
£1,000 with profits effected by a man aged 
30 next birthday would give the following 
results:— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if present 


rate of Bonus be continued - - - £1,515 0 0 
Total net premiums payable conqnings income 

tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) - - 879 6 8 
ie ers sk < *. +. . e 





Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


D7 


GROSS INTEREST 
and 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition. 
Write for copy of leaflet “AC2" to 





46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec« 


s EDINBURGH 7 1SaPALL MALL sw. 
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OHN O]ONDONS 
WEEKLY 











THE EDITOR OF 
JOHN OLONDONS WEEKLY 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 
THIS SUPERB LIBRARY 

VOLUME 


Most booklovers—and particularly those 
who have to form their own tastes—aspire 
to know the world’s best books. But there 
are so many of them, and the time available 
for reading them is all too short. What to 
choose ? What order to follow? What to 
skip and what to ponder over? Those are 
the questions that present themselves times 
without number to the intelligent reader. 

The ‘‘ JOHN O’LONDON' EDITION 
OF THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS" 
has been designed specially for the use of 
every booklover. It contains nearly 1,000 
pages, and represents the best work of 
almost every great writer from Plato to 
Galsworthy. This important work is no 
mere anthology of detached chapters. It 
is a collection of some of the finest passages 
in literature, each prefaced by a brief 
introduction, and where necessary linked 
up with explanatory notes which will 
convey to the reader’s mind something of 
the significance and quality of the works of 
the masters. 


Ensure that this sumptuous 
volume finds a place on your 
bookshelf. It will become a 

treasured possession, and provide 
. AD ® you with endless hours of profit- 
able enjoyment. 



































OR ) A 
SPASTERP EKcne VALUABLE WORK 
ROW : OBTAINABLE ONLY 
ANY TL PLAN THROUGH THIS 
cat Sie, ° GENEROUS OFFER 


clear 
= a A Copy of this Superb Library Volume, 
wu. ustrations, 


oe indispensable to all booklovers 


British” Mane HAS BEEN RESERVED FOR YOU 


facture, each sec- 


tion thread sewn. ? 
tion rend cows. for full particulars see 


and cased-in to . y 
mike ate OHN O[ONDONS 
and durable volume, 

fit to take its place 

on any library shelf. EKI Y 

The volume weighs 


early 2 - ~ 
hm i ca on ON SALE EVERYWHERE TO-DAY 
is 1§ ins, thick, 





























Geo. Newnes, Lid. 
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Unemployment— 
and the children 


The evil effects of unemployment, with all their far-reaching 
consequences, are very much in evidence in Stepney.‘ 


Multitudes of deserving fathers cannot secure work, try as they 
may. Many mothers, although they deny themselves, cannot 
find adequate food for their little ones. 

The children must be 
fed. They are the 
Nation’s greatest asset, 
and must not be 
weakened by long- 
continued unsatisfied 
hunger. Every Winter 
the Mission 


Provides 52,000 
free breakfasts 


forsuch children. Each 
meal costs 3d. A £10 
note feeds 800 boys 
and girls. Will you 
help in this work of 
mercy > 




















Contributions gratefully acknowledged by: 
THE REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Road, London, E. 1. 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent free on 
application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 


Commercial 











Two-thirds of the estimated cost 
having been raised, building opera- 
tions will shortly be commenced on 
the reconstruction and enlarging of 
the Out-Patients’ and other Depart- 
ments at 


‘ MCORFIELDS' 


Gifts are earnestly sought towards 


the balance of £20,000 still needed. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP®?® 





City Road 


Hospital London, E.C.1 
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WHITE STAR 
WINTER CRUISES 


1po=—— 2953 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Etc. R.M.S. HOMERIC 
(34,351 tons) 
DEC. 21. APRIL 8. From Southampton. 
14 days from £25. 
One Class Cnly—First Class. 
JAN. 14. FEB. 4. FEB. 25. MAR. 18 From 


Southampton. 19 days from £35, 
One Class Only—First Class, 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY 
LAND S.S. LAURENTIC 


(19,000 tons) 
DEC. 10. JAN. 11. FEB. 11. MAR. 14. From 
Liverpool. 28 days from £42. 
One Class Only—First Class, 


TO WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
M.V. BRITANNIC 


(27,000 tons) 
JAN. 28. From Liverpool. 40 days from £70. 


One Class Only—First Class, 


Full particulars from White Star Offices or Local Agents, 

















EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Autolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any other paper 
—including all in the H.M.V., Connoisseur, Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as all 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 


All the newest and hest 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 





Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information. 


dlfred Imhof: Led, 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 
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HOUGH diplomatic interchanges are in progress 

between this country, France and Germany over the 
proposed Iour-Power Disarmament Conference, no ad- 
vanee towards a definite decision as to time and place 
cn be reported. While Germany’s objection to Geneva 
and France’s insistence on it are both intelligible, it is 
intolerable that either country should push its views to 
apoint that threaténs the existence of the Conference. 
As things are the Four-Power talks have cut across other 




















} Striking 


very promising conversations at Geneva, and everything 
there is at a standstill. Lausanne now would be a 
snsible compromise, and both France and Germany 
ought to accept that. Meanwhile, if public opinion has 
ay effect on governments Mr. MacDonald should feel 
very definitely impelled towards a stronger disarma- 
ment policy, for the declarations made in- the last 
few days publicly and privately by different repre- 
sentative bodies have been impressive. The mani- 
festo by five younger Oxford dons on Monday was 
refreshingly sincere and earnest; the memorial pre- 
sented on Tuesday by 300 distinguished signatories in all 
walks of life testified to the universality of the demand for 
a lead by this country (the Prime Minister himself in his 
speech at the National Labour lunch on Monday realized 
that we had confined ourselves to the réle of peacemaker 
betecen France and Germany long enough) and the 
deputation from the Churches on Thursday gave further 
evidence of national anxiety and national hope. 


News of the Week 


The opportunities for the effective expression of public 
opinion outside the columns of the Press are few, and it is 
well that Ministers should be approached directly from 


time to time. 


* * * * 


The Tariff Tangle 

The news that Denmark, Sweden and Norway have 
accepted the invitation of the British Government to 
come and talk tariffs would arouse more enthusiasm 
if we could see better what the basis of the conversation is 
to be. Denmark, which is primarily in our minds after 
the Copenhagen Exhibition, concerned about her 
exports of butter and eggs and bacon, but all she can be 
told is that we are in process of putting on a duty of 
15s. a ewt. on butter, and of varying amounts on eggs, 
and to keep it so for five years. The fate of bacon is 
still unknown. The most we can do, apparently, is to 
undertake not to drive the duties higher still. Not much is 
left there of Mr. Runciman’s original idea of putting on 
British tariffs temporarily with a view to getting all tariffs 
permanently lowered. As for the other side of the Ottawa 
agreements, it is instructive to find Mr. Lyons, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, assuring Sydney manufacturers 
that Australia had reduced none of her protective duties, 
but had inercased the margin of British by raising duties 
against foreigners on some 400 items—one more com- 
mentary on the claim that Ottawa is resulting in a net 


decrease of world tariffs, 


is 
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More Hindrance of Trade 

The denunciation of the Russian Trade Agreement, as 
part of the bargain exacted by Canada at Ottawa is pro- 
foundly unfortunate. Curiously enough, while Mr. 
Thomas was announcing it in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Minister of Labour 
in the Conservative Government of 1924-29, who has just 
visited Russia and come back, not at all converted to 
Bolshevism but deeply impressed with realities, was 
talking extremely sound sense at Edinburgh about the 
desirability of extending our trade with Russia. Her 
purchases from us have risen steadily in the last two years 
—of no other country can that be said—and Germany and 
America are eager enough to sniatch Russian orders that 
might be keeping British workmen employed. It is true 
that denunciation of the agreement only leaves us free to 
interfere with Russian trade if the process controversially 
termed dumping (several countries complain of dumped 
British coal) is held to have taken place, but Tuesday’s 
announcement introduces more uncertainty and mistrust 
into a world half-ruined by those evils already. The action 
taken was promised at Ottawa, but it is from every point 
of view pernicious. 





* oi * 


Mr. de Valera’s Next Move 

The plain statement on the Irish negotiations made by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
dispels any illusions as to the possibility of negotiating 
seriously with Mr. de Valera. So long as what was at 
issue was merely the oath and the annuities the case for 
getting the thing settled by any competent tribunal, 
whether all its members belonged to the Commonwealth 
or not, was, in our view, decisive. But the introduction 
of claims going back generations before the Treaty, and 
running up to a total of some £400 millions, makes the 
continuation of serious discussions futile. There is 
nothing for it now but to await developments in Ireland. 
Mr. de Valera’s position in the Dail rests on the seven 
precarious votes of the Labour members, and the economic 
results of his present policy are going to hit Labour, 
urban and rural, more than any other class in the 
community. If driven to a general election, either by a 
Parliamentary defeat or by his own sense of strategy, the 
President. could, no doubt, make the declaration of a 
republic a vital issue. If Southern Ireland really wants 
to become a republic, which we do not believe, it must 
become one. The one way to make that development 
certain is for this country to manifest either anger or 
alarm at the prospect. 

* * a a 

Bread Riots in London 

The unemployed riot in London on Tuesday was an un- 
pleasant affair in itself, and more unpleasant affairs 
like it may have to be faced. The suggestion that it 
was inspired from Moscow needs a great deal more 
confirmation than the statements Sir John Gilmour 
made in the House on Wednesday. Resentment at the 
means test is in nine cases out of ten completely unreason- 
able, but it prevails widely none the less. The new regu- 
lations the Ministry of Labour is contemplating may go far 
to put all reasonable grievances right, but it is unlikely 
that they will silence complaints. In the main the working 
population of the country has been admirably patient 
under hardship, and if here and there disturbances 
have to be coped with in the coming winter the forces 
concerned with preserving order must and will be guaran- 
teed the support of every good citizen everywhere. 
The worst enemies of society at this. juncture are those 
who.in public or private inflame feeling by enlarging 
polemically on alleged abuses of the * dole” system, 


ed 

Governor Roosevelt’s Chances 

On the evidence now available, a fortnight Defin 
polling-day, it will be surprising indeed if Goyen,, 
Roosevelt of New York is not the next President of th 
United States. His wide circuit of the West has bee, 
great success; a number of powerful single Influence 
(among them Mr. Walter Lippmann) have swung to hi 
support, and the well-known signs of popular readings 
to “ get on to the band-wagon” are multiplying, 1" 
Hoover would have been better advised if he had followed 
the proper Presidential course of conducting a restraingj 
campaign from the White House, for it is clear that his 
platform speeches, beginning with the rather sensation 
utterance at Des Moines, have not so far helped him, Ty 
portents of winter distress are exceedingly dark, ay 
there is an ominous sound for the President in the ace. 
sation that he sanctioned the grant of large sums froy 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for public wors 
in California and another Western State in order ty 
counteract the growing Roosevelt opinion. On the {ae 
of it a charge of this kind would seem absurd ; but thy 
important point is that it is taken seriously in reputabk 
papers, and made public at the most critical stage o 
the campaign. 

* * * 

An Uninspiring Assembly 

Most delegates to the League of Nations Assembly, 
which ended on Monday, were only anxious to get hone 
and forget it. With disarmament, the Far Easten 
crisis and the main economic issues off the agenda ther 
was little of importance to spend time on, and unedifying 
bickerings over salary reductions, and manoeuvre 
far more squalid about places for nationals of the Great 
Powers in the Secretariat, assumed a quite dispropor. 
tionate prominence. The Council has nominated Si 
Eric Drummond’s deputy, M. Joseph Avenol, to succeed 


Sir Eric as Secretary-General, and the Special Assembly > 


convened for next month to discuss the Lytton Report 
will no doubt confirm the proposal by the necessary 
majority. M. Avenol is in no sense a man of the sani 
calibre as Sir Eric Drummond and the reasons for his 
appointment do not command respect. The Assistant 
Secretaries-General, so far from being abolished, a 
was suggested last year, are to be increased in nunbe 
to make room for a national of a small Power—a 
itself a very sound innovation. Germany, who has » 
far declined to send her League subscription for this 
year to Geneva, displayed abnormal pertinacity in pressing 
her own claims and resisting those of France. 
* * * * 

Home Rule for Scotland 

The adhesion of Sir Herbert Samuel and the Libera 
he represents to the Scottish Home Rule movement wil 
no doubt give encouragement to its supporters, though 
it might have been assumed in any case that Liberal 
would be bound to align themselves with any reasonable 
demand for local autonomy anywhere. 
movement there are reasonable and unreasonable elements, 
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those for whom it is a practical political propositie 
and those for whom it is mainly a cult. If it can ke 


shown that the demand for a Scottish Parliament #f 


Edinburgh, concerned with local administration, but 


with no desire for any such emblems of separation 8F 
tariff lines along the border, is general, then there is ™f 
reason why anyone in England should want to refuse iF 
The feeling that Scottish interests are neglected at West: 7 
minster is stronger than most Englishmen realize, all P 


there is some foundation for it. Scotland has her own leg 
system and her own national Church. 
own Parliament for local legislation, why not ? 
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Married Women’s Nationality 

The League Assembly has once more had before it the 
vexed question of the nationality of married women, 
The whole problem was reviewed by the Conference for 
the Codification of International Law, in 1930, and 
certain Articles dealing with the status of married 
women were included in the Hague Convention there 
drafted. The most important of them provides that a 
woman shall not lose her nationality on marriage, unless 
she acquires the nationality of her husband. This would 
dispose of such cases of hardship as may and do arise 
when, for example, an Englishwoman marries an American 
and finds that by American law she has not acquired 
her husband’s nationality, while by English law she has 
lost her own. The Hague Convention thus offers a 
practical solution of the problem of statelessness ; but 
it falls far short of the Rome Draft Convention approved 
in 1923 by the International Women’s Suffrage Alliance, 
which demanded in effect that the world’s nationality 
laws should deal with married women on exactly the same 
footing as with men. Even if this sweeping change be 
desirable in itself, it is at present plainly unattainable. 
The British Government has intimated at this year’s 
Assembly that it is prepared to give legislative effect to 
Articles 8—11 of the Hague Convention. It is hard to 
see how more can be expected in the present state of 
international opinion; and the best thing those con- 
cerned for reform can do is to concentrate their efforts 
on securing the early redemption of the Government's 


pledge, 
* * * * 


The Curse of Quotas 

Tariffs are bad enough. Quota systems, imposing 
absolute restrictions on the quantity of imports, are 
still more effective in stifling international trade. Their 
alleged aim is, by securing a favourable trade balance, 
to preserve the stability of the national currency. But 
Germany is finding that they can have exactly the 
opposite effect. Her scheme to impose new quota re- 
strictions, cutting down agricultural imports other than 
grain to 40 per cent. of last autumn’s average, has already 
produced reprisals and threats of reprisals in six countries 
dependent on the German market, consequent alarm 
among German industrialists, and sharp dissension in the 
German Cabinet, where the Minister of Agriculture has 
been on the side of the quotas and the Ministers for 
Finance and Economic Affairs strongly against them. 
But the man who has stopped the new restrictions 
for the moment—they are to be postponed till after next 
month's elections—is Dr. Luther, the President of the 
Reichsbank, acting purely in the interests of the mark. 
Our own Government, meanwhile, goes cheerfully on 
adding meat quotas to wheat quotas. 

* * * * 

Cheap Food 

The price of bread was reduced this week to 7d. per 
quartern, and meat at Smithfield was 2d.a pound cheaper, 
The latest official cost-of-living index is 43 per cent. 
above that of 1914, and shows a fall of 2 per cent. 
since last year. The facts are noteworthy at a time 
when the wheat quota and the prospective Ottawa 
legis!ation might have sent food prices up. The heavy 
Canadian crop has cheapened wheat, and the excessively 
high tariffs imposed by Germany, France and other 
European countries have the effect of diverting focdstuffs 
to our market. In any case, food is cheap in England 
just now, and this must be remembered in relation to 
the fiscal controversy, to proposed reductions of wages 


No 


and to the cuts in salaries, pensions and the dole, 


purpose is served by ignoring the plain economic facts. 
On the contrary, we have to be thankful that in this 
crisis of bad trade, heavy taxation and widespread 
unemployment the necessaries of life are almost as 
cheap as they were before the War, and sometimes 
cheaper. 
* % * * 

Slum Clearance at a Profit 

We must congratulate the St. Pancras House Improve- 
ment Society on the completion of a third block of flats 
for very poor people on its Somers Town estate. These 
35 flats, well equipped but let at modest rents, were 
opened last week by Lady Patricia Ramsay. The society 
has now built 180 flats of the kind. By careful manage- 
ment it makes them pay, while at the same time it confers 
untold benefits on its tenants who were formerly living 
in rickety and overcrowded tenements near by. If 
such societies could only secure some of the millions of 
money that is lying on deposit and earning virtually 
nothing, they could rapidly enlarge their rehousing 
operations and still pay the lenders a fair rate of interest. 
They have the knowledge and experience which are 
essential, and they have the personal enthusiasm which 
does not always inspire municipal housing schemes. 
The_work that the St. Pancras society and its kindred 
organizations in other parts of London are doing is of 
fundamental importance. Until the slum-dwellers are 
taken out of their deplorable surroundings, they have no 
chance of becoming good citizens, 


* * “ + 


Parliament at Work 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes:  “ The 
Ottawa debates were begun in the right spirit in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. None of the principal 
speakers forgot argument for or against the agreements 
in favour of invective against each other. Mr. Cham- 
berlain indeed aroused little enthusiasm, because the 
House seemed to expect something more detailed or 
dramatic than an analysis of the principles of the agree- 
ment. Sir Herbert Samuel had a courteous hearing, 
and so far toned down the case which he has made 
outside the House as to give the impression that he 
was chiefly concerned to amend the agreements by 
making them terminable at six months’ notice. That 
is, however, probably the only change he feels it even 
remotely possible to carry in the present House of 
Commons. His final appeal for tolerant appreciation 
of his motives in leaving the Government was finel; 
done, and evoked an immediate response. 


* # a * 


* The success of the first day’s debate was undoubtedly 
the speech of the Prime Minister. Improved health 
showed in his every word and gesture, and he appeared 
more at ease in the House of Commons than at any 
time since the General Election. It was not surprising 
that the Government's supporters cheered him fran- 
tically, for he is the key-man of inter-party co-operation, 
and it is more than ever necessary that he should lead 
now that the resignations of Liberal Ministers have 
thrown doubts on the reality of the co-operative effort. 
The speech brought out three points which have a 
profound bearing on the continuance of the National 
Government. The first is that Mr. MacDonald is 
physically stronger; the second that he has persuaded 
himself that the Ottawa agreements were inevitably 
such as they are; and the third that his overwhelming 
interest in foreign affairs continues to confirm his in- 


difference to domestic party issues.” 
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The Means Test, 


HE meeting of Parliament has intensified the outcry 
against the Means Test, and it is clear that the 
Ministry of Labour will come under heavy fire unless 
various modifications in the present practice are announced 
in time. For a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
the principle of the Test and the methods of its adminis- 
tration. No one, of course, loves a Means Test, not 
even the Income Tax payer, but all of us have to put up 
with such inquisitions on ocecasion—though the applicant 
for transitional payment often has to suffer the indignity 
of having his own declarations tested by independent 
investigation, as the man who makes his Income Tax 
return has not. What, it is worth while asking, is the 
ground for the violent denunciation in certain quarters 
of the particular income-enquiry or Means Test now 
imposed by Public Assistance Committees on a portion 
(about a million) of the unemployed? In half a dozen 
areas heads have been broken because the relief given 
after enquiry was too niggardly, and in half a dozen 
others the Ministry of Labour has been at loggerheads 
with the local authorities because their policy was too 
undiscriminating and lavish. True, the system is 
working smoothly enough in nearly two hundred counties 
and bor: oughs, but the exceptions are a symptom of trouble, 
and it is obvious that some change is needed. 

Let us recall a little recent history. At the time 
of the crisis a year ago unemployment benefits were 
curtailed in two ways. By an Order in Council a cut 
of 10 per cent. was made in the fixed rates of statutory 
benefits, and a duration limit of six months was imposed. 
Further, those applicants who had not paid thirty con- 
tributions in two years ceased to be entitled to any 
benefit at all. At the same time a new form of State 
aid was created for all insured adults who were thus 
excluded from benefit. It was called Transitional Pay- 
ment and was to be drawn, not as a right, but only in 
proportion to the ascertained need of the applicant. 
Hence the so-called Means Test. To conduct the neces- 
sary inquiries into circumstances, and determine need, 
the Ministry of Labour called in the voluntary aid of all 
the Public Assistance Committees (whose normal affilia- 
tion is with the Ministry of Health). The Government 
paid the bill, including the administrative expenses, but 
fixed no standards of need or scales of relief. Assistance, 
which was to be given in cash, might not exceed the new 
rates of standard benefit, and no conditions, such as the 
imposition of a work-test, could be attached to the pay- 
ments. In all other respects the committees were to 
apply whatever might be their local Poor Law policy in 
dealing with home relief cases. 

In regard to all this one point is clear. By far the most 
important fact about this emergency scheme is not its un- 
popularity but its success. Thousands of abuses of the 
fixed dole system have been disclosed and_ stopped. 
Something over half a million claimants have been found 
to have no need of any relief; an even larger number 
have been awarded less than the full rate; and about 
half the claimants have been granted the maximum 
amount. At least £25,060,000 must have been saved to 
the Exchequer in the year. But, for all that, the scheme 
has been a far from perfect instrument for carrying out 
the Government’s policy. To give the local authorities 
such a free hand was obviously asking for trouble, for 
the local Poor Law scales in operation already were 
positively “ ali over the place.”’ They varied by as much as 
75 per cent. between the most harsh and the most com- 
passionate areas. Such which passed un- 
noticed so long as they affected a small and inarticulate 


anomalies, 


<a, 
, 


Past and Future 


section of the community, became disastrously Con 
spicuous when a million wage-earners—the great Majority 
of them trade unionists—were concerned. — Transition,) 
payments have at least thrown a fierce light on the ways 
of some of our local legislators. A few authorities hastily 
reformed their scales; others steered for trouble either 
with their new unemployed clients or with the Ministry of 
Labour. But the Ministry was ill-equipped with powers : 
it could, in fact, do nothing short of superseding’ a local 
authority and putting in a Commissioner, as it has j just 
done at Rotherham and will pretty certainly have to qd 
in other centres. 

The Means Test administration must be straightened 
out. That is common ground. But along what lines? 
The Government are already committed to further legis. 
lation, and they will shortly have the report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance to help them, 
From the extreme Left they are urged to scrap the Means 
Test and restore a system of fixed benefits to be drawn as 
a right by non-contributors equally with contributors to 
the insurance fund. That could only be regarded at this 
stage as retrogression. Having once weathered the 
storm that was bound to break when, after years of 
relaxed administration, they substituted a system of 
needs for a system of rights, the Government are not 
likely to abandon their achievement now. Insurance is one 
thing, relief another. Contractual benefits must not 
again be confused with public assistance ; and, in ad. 
ministering the latter, nothing can be said for 
equal doles to unequal ineemes. 





adding 


A manual worker who pays his weekly dues while he is 
in work and earning wages is as much entitled to benefit 
at fixed rates when unemployed as a professional man who 
takes out an endowment insurance policy is entitled to 
payment of a fixed sum on the appointed date. The fact 
that his weekly contributions are supplemented by his 
employer and the State is immaterial. This principle 
of contributory insurance must be preserved. The insur. 
ance fund cannot be plunged into bankruptcy by a 
extension of benefit to all-comers. After the time-limit, 
whether it be the six months at present fixed or any 
other, has been reached, the right is exhausted and the 
insured man, if employment is still unobtainable, must 
be granted help on a different basis—on the basis, that is 
to say, of the difference between any private means 
he may possess and the amount considered necessary to 
keep him and his family clothed and housed and fed. 
But at two points opportunities for a wide difference 
administration arise in practice. No uniform rules 
exist as to how far a family’s savings ought to be drawn 
on at such a moment (they were laid by for “ a rainy 
day,” but can any day be rainier than this ?), or how far 
pensions and allowances from one source or another 
should be ignored and a man be regarded as destitute for 


purposes of relief merely because he is actually earning 
nothing. The other source of friction is the wide diver 


gence between local authorities as to the figure up to 
which a family income should be brought. No cast-iron 
regulations can be framed to govern that, for costs of 
living vary considerably in different parts of the king: 
dom, notably, of course, as between towns and villages. 
To fix a maximum seale would in practice mean that 
nothing less would ever be awarded. 

But to give adequate guidance that would fall definitely 
short of detailed dictation should not pass the wit of the 
Minister of Labour. His difficulty is that he’ has @ 
present no statutory authority over the Public Assistance 
Committees. They are doing essential work for him 4% 
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anact of grace. But there is no reason why that statutory 
power should not be conferred. The local authorities 
have in the main carried out these new duties well. To 
encourage the Ministry of Labour to sct up a new organi- 
zation of its own for the administration of transitional 
penefit would mean great expense and considerable over- 
lapping, as well as throwing on the Employment Ex- 
changes work which would thrust still further into the 
background their primary task of finding employment. 
If it were made the statutory function of local authorities 
to co-operate with the Ministry of Labour in adminis- 
tering a reasonably uniform scheme of transitional pay- 
ment they could, and no doubt would, discharge that 


function efficiently and fairly. To check any tendency 
to make too free with money coming from a central 
fund some fraction of the cost might be placed on the 
local rates. In depressed areas no such arrangement 
would be possible, but special cases must be treated 
specially, not quoted to damn proposals based on normal 
conditions. And where conditions are normal the aim 
must be to administer the transitional relief with sym- 
pathy, with discrimination and with a broad uniformity. 
If the funds were available everyone would approve 
distribution on a more generous scale. But heavier 
national expenditure means heavier taxation, and the 
possibilities of taxation to-day have reached their limit, 


Ottawa and Colonial Exploitation 


HE. effect of Ottawa on the future economic relations 
T of the self-governing Dominions has naturally 
monopolised public attention of late, but Sir Arthur 
Salter did well to point out in the Manchester Guardian 
last week the necessity for considering closely the future 
relations both of the non-self-governing Colonies with 
Great Britain and of the Crown Colonies and Dependencies 
with the rest of the world. So far we have administered 
our Colonial Empire, acquired for the most part in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, on the principle of 
the epen door. Hence other nations, possessing no 
tropical dependencies of their own, acquiesced in the 
overlordship of Great Britain over a large section of 
the globe, because they knew that the administration 
was based on two broad principles, consideration for the 
interests of the native inhabitants and equality of 
trading opportunities for all nations. Ever since the loss 
of the American Colonies, down to the removal of the 
cotton Excise restrictions in India, originaHy imposed 
in the interests of Lancashire, Great Britain has in- 
creasingly regarded her Colonies as a_ trust, setting 
herself to govern them in the interests of the governed 
and simultaneously to pursue the policy of the open door. 
Sir Arthur Salter is careful to point out that Ottawa 
does not necessarily mean that we have departed from 
these great traditions, but it is, as he says, one tentative 
step in that direction. 

All Europe to-day, as a glance at the German or 
Italian Press will demonstrate, is deeply interested in 
the future Colonial policy of Great Britain. It is true 
that France, Holland, Portugal and Italy have colonial 
possessions, but the last-named is certainly not satisfied 
with her “ place in the sun.” In Germany the interest 
in colonial questions has never dwindled, and last week 
in Berlin the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
German Colonial Society was celebrated, when messages 
of goodwill were received from President Hindenburg, 
Herr von Papen, the Chancellor, and Baron von Neurath, 
the Foreign Minister. Articles have recently appeared 
in various German newspapers pointing out that the 
sixty-four millions of Germans must have colonies for 
three reasons—for access to raw materials, for an outlet 
for their industry, and for the settlement of their growing 
population, 

What, in fact, is. our Colonial policy to be? The 
question we have to decide is whether are are prepared, 
lor the sake of pecuniary benefit, to jettison the principles 
on which the British Empire grew to greatness. This 
issue is in many ways even more important than the 
question of the future economic relations of the self- 
governing Dominions and the Mother Country. The 
Dominions are well able to look after themselves. But 
ut the case of the Colonies and Dependencies we are 


trustees for native populations in every stage of develop- 
ment. If the future economic policy of these territories 
is to be decided by Downing Street in the interests of the 
British manufacturer are adopting the vicious 
principle that one of the interested parties is to be the 
arbiter of its fate in economic matters of mutual interest 
to the two parties concerned. However impartial 
Downing Street might try to be, it is unlikely that the 
Government of the day would be able to resist the clamour 
of the popular Press and of the electors in the industrial 
centres. There is, therefore, only one safe doctrine to 
apply in the administration of tropical and Colonial 
Dependencies—that of trusteeship. No nation has the 
right to think exclusively in terms of national self- 
interest to the detriment of mankind. No colonial 
territory must be regarded merely as a field of exploita- 
tion for the European manufacturer ; nowhere must the 
local raw materials be treated as the exclusive perquisite 


we 


of any one nation. 

As regards the arguments of the Colonial expansionists 
in Germany, Italy, or wherever else they may be found, 
if Great Britain adheres to the principles of the open 
door and the interest of the governed on which 
she has built up her Empire, she will very largely take 
the wind out of the sails of those in Europe who talk of 
embarking on the seas of Colonial expansion. If, on 
the other hand, the National Government of Great 
Britain, elected for specific purposes at a time of 
emergency, is to commit itself to a policy of colonial 
exploitation and begins to build up tariffs against our 
European and American commercial rivals, the hand of 
those who are clamouring in Europe to-day for colonies 
will be immensely strengthened. If nations are to be 
permitted to exploit their colonial possessions for their 
own benefit, it needs little imagination to foresee a 
growing ill-fecling towards the four or five colony- 
owning Western nations on the part of those not so 
fortunately placed. 

If, on the other hand, the open-door principle is 
scrupulously maintained, much of the propaganda now 
being conducted in Europe will be nullified. For the 
white trader or settler, whatever his nationality, would 
receive equality of treatment. The more the Press in 
Great Britain publishes articles on “ keeping out the 
foreigner ” from our oversea territories, the more insistent 
will be the demands of the strongest nations in Europe 
for oversea colonies for themselves. Is it astonishing if 
certain sections of German public opinion cast longing 
eyes on Germany's former colonies or Portugal’s when 
the papers proclaim daily the intention of Great Britain 
to adopt a policy of economic exploitation which seems 
more suited to the mentality of the eighteenth century 
than the twentieth? 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


T° a good many people one of the most interesting 
; points about the new Life of Lord Oxford is some- 
thing that is not there. From beginning to end of the two 
substantial volumes there is not a word, I think I am 
right in saying, that throws a spark of light on Mr. 
Asquith’s religious outlook, or indeed, suggests that there 
was a religious side to his character at all. There was, 
but even to his closest friends he rarely spoke of it. He 
liked hearing sermons, he was interested in ecclesiastical 
patronage and took his duties in that field seriously, and 
m one of the many Education Bill debates he described 
himself, I believe, as a convinced member of the 
Church of England. But his religion — essentially 
was “the religion of all sensible men.” A _ strangely 
different picture of another Prime Minister’s faith will be 
presented when Mrs. Dugdale’s life of her uncle, Lord 
Balfour, is published. In his Gifford Lectures the Con- 
servative statesman discussed—from the point of view 
of one who believed profoundly in the Being he was 
defining —‘‘ a God whom men can love, a God to whom 
men can pray, who takes sides, who has purposes and 
preferences, whose attributes leave unimpaired the 
possibility of personal relation between Himself and those 
whom He has created.” The Life, I gather, will say a good 
deal about this. Members of Lord Balfour’s circle who 
remember his conduct of family prayers at Whittingehame 
have never forgotten his selection of the scripture pas- 
sages, or his reading of them. 
* * * * 

The effects of the depression make themselves felt all 
round without discrimination. A good many people, in 
normal times as well as abnormal, often express interested 
curiosity as to how a paper like The Times fares finan- 
cially. I see The Times Publishing Company has just 
issued its report for the year 1931-2, showing profits of 
£3,153. The figure for the previous year was £134,343, 
and for the one before that £236,373. The drop is, of 
course, fully explained by the fall in advertising, for many 
firms have felt compelled to contract their expenditure 
on this head, though others, more courageous and perhaps 
more wise, have decided that there is greater need for 
advertising than ever. But one highly remunerative 
class of advertisement, the company prospectus, from 
which papers of the type of The Times always benefit 
most, has gone into eclipse altogether till the last 
week or two. It is a common enough experience 
that firms producing commodities of the highest quality 
are as exposed to financial vicissitudes as any others, but 
no one who has read The Times daily for the past three 
years, as no doubt most readers of the Spectator have, 
has ever detected signs of an economy effected at the 
expense of its high traditions. 

* * * * 

A Conservative friend who has been playing a partof 
some prominence at Geneva in the past month after an 
absence of some years brings back what is rapidly becoming 
the general verdict, that “‘ Sir John Simon is a public 
danger.” The Foreign Secretary has conspicuous gifts, 
which would qualify him to fill any one of half a dozen 
Cabinet posts with distinction, but not, as it happens, 
the particular qualities that fit a man for the Foreign 
Secretaryship. Mr. Asquith said of Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1916: ‘“ He has many qualities that would fit him for 
the first place, but he lacks the one thing needful—he 
does not inspire trust.” Both parts of that judgement 
fit Sir John Simon like a cap. It may be his misfortune 
and not his fault that he does not inspire trust, but the 
fact remains, and in days when international negotiation 


is so largely personal it is a fatal defect. Sir Auster 
Chamberlain invariably inspired trust. So, as invariably 
did Mr. Henderson. A Foreign Secretary who does tt 


can, without much excess, be described as a public danger 
* * * * y 


The Swedish protests against The Green Pastures ay 
incomprehensible. In the United States the play ig jy 
its third year, and quite likely, I should judge, to maintyiy 
its popularity for ten years more in the land whic, 
contains the fiercest anti-Negro feeling ever known, 
I saw The Green Pastures in New York. As to jt 
merits, I will only say that its success would hay 
been much less if Mr. Harrison, the Negro schoo. 
master who plays the central character with the fines 
simplicity and dignity, were not in the cast. The point, 
however, is that the play is the most attractive picture of 
Negro scriptural folklore ; and our own Censor might haye 
purchased some years’ immunity from attack by licensing 
it without demur. It may be, of course, that the Swedish 
Nazis (for it is only a small clique that has made the 
trouble) is worried, like Lord Cromer, not by the racial, 
but by the religious aspect of the play. But I doubt 
whether the play would really be appreciated in Europe, 
where the Negro background, of which you are always 
conscious in America, is lacking. 

* * * 


I am interested in the Prime Minister’s studies in the 
ethics of resignation, as unfolded to a National Labouw 
audience on Monday. His Labour colleagues in August, 
1931, ““ran away” (the old cheap gibe, I suppose, will 
never die). Lord Snowden went out the other day at the 
dictates of “‘ that very rigid sense of rectitude which has 
guided his steps all through his life.” As for Sir Herbert 
Samuel and the other Liberals their action was “ deplor- 
able’ ; they decided the time had come “ to stop trying 
to make a national effort and go back to party politics.” 
And Mr. MacDonald himself—who by all accounts offered 
his own resignation when the Liberals withdrew? 

* * * * 

The case of the alleged manifestation of the stigmata, 
or marks of the Cross, in the body of a girl in the Bavarian 
village of Konnersreuth sends me back to a little French 
volume I once picked up somewhere for sixpence, recording 
in full detail the investigations into the case—apparently 
precisely similar—of a Belgian girl, Louise Lateau, whose 
case attracted considerable attention in the sixties of 
last century. There the manifestation of the bleeding 
wounds every Friday was to all appearance fully authen- 
ticated. The Bavarian girl is to be put under scientific 


observation, and the result will be watched with interest. 
* ~ * # 


I asked last week whether it was simply a coincidence 
that Mr. Lloyd George should have been addressing 4 
meetirg of the Peace Society just three hours before the 
Queen’s Hall Liberal meeting, at which he was not invited 
to speak. I am now assured that it was, so that settles 
that. But at the same time I get confirmation from an 
unimpeachable source of my belief that if Liberals really 
mean to throw themselves into disarmament and recon- 
struction campaigns the squire of Churt will soon leave his 
plough rusting and his pigs desolate. 

* * ~ * 


Things we might have been spared. This, across seven 
columns of the Daily Mail: “ MR. ASQUITH’S FER- 
VENT LOVE REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS TO HIS 
MARGOT”; and the full-page advertisement, on the 
day of publication of the biography, devoted to Lady 
Oxford’s write-up of an instalment-system furnishing firm, 
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Mr. Asquith’ 


By A. G. 


OT long before his death Lord Oxford, when 
presiding at a debate on the subject of 
“Biography ” between Mr. Philip Guedalla and the 
resent writer, made genial sport of the modern tendency 
to expand the memorials of the eminent dead into two 
or three fat volumes. He has now suffered the fate he 
deplored ; but if he were alive to read the two volumes 
in which the story of his life is told he would, I think, 
confess that his protest was subject to exceptions, For 
this is a great and memorable book. I hesitate to say 
how high I feel disposed to place it in the scale of 
biography, for the impression it has made on me is too 
fresh and too poignant to permit me to trust my 
judgement till time has confirmed it. 

Partly that first impression is due to the unexpectedness 
of the revelation. Asquith (for by that name he will 
live in history) was a diflicult man to appraise in life. 
His public bearing was shy and aloof. It was not merely 
that he did not cultivate popularity: he disliked it, 
distrusted it and fled from it. What Mr. Cyril Asquith 
describes as “ emotional nudism ” was hateful to. him, 
whether in himself or in others and whether the emotion 
was friendly or unfriendly. He shared Cromwell's and 
William IP's scorn of popular acclamation. When 
Cromwell returned from Ireland and was asked to rejoice 
in the vast throng that welcomed him, he replied : “ Yes, 
but how many more would come to sce me hanged.” 
And William’s comment on a similar occasion was: 
“Yes, ‘Hosannah’ to-day ; ‘ Crucify him’ to-morrow.” 

It was not, of course, that he was wanting in emotion. 
Few men have been more acutely sensitive to the joys 
and sorrows of life, and no one who saw much of him 
in times of stress can forget the intensity of his feeling. 
Ido nct refer to such intimate personal sorrows as the 
death in the War of the eldest and most brilliant of his 
gifted children. That wound struck inward. I refer to 
more impersonal occasions. He felt a crime against the 
sanctities of public life as other men feel a physical 
blow, and it was on such incidents as the invasion of 
Belgium, the Black-and-Tan episode, the Curragh affair 
and the General Strike (which struck at his Ark of the 
Covenant, the sovereignty of Parliament) that he was 
most deeply moved. 

Nor were his merely personal affections confined to 
his family. His attachment to his colleagues was that 
of a kindly and often too indulgent parent. He was 
acutely sensible of their weaknesses, and his letters are 
rich in dry, good-natured thrusts at their vanities, 
ambitions and intrigues ; but he had much of Lincoln’s 
large tolerance of the rivalries and disloyalties of men 
whom in other respects he believed to be valuable to 
the State. His entire freedom from the vices of vanity 
and jealousy made him indifferent as to who got the 
credit so long as the work was done, and he cheerfully 
took the odium that belonged to others. He was the 
antithesis of that other Earl of Oxford, Robert Harley 
of whom it was said that ‘‘ whenever there was praise 
to be got he always wriggled in, and whenever there was 
blame to be borne he always wriggled out.” Asquith 
knew the type well. 

Upon all the phases of that intimate, inner life which 
Asquith shielded so brusqucly from a prying world, 
Mr. Cyril Asquith throws a flood of light at once sensitive 
and searching. Much of the illumination comes from the 
a 


* Life of Herbert Henry Asquith, Lord Oxford and Asquith. 
J.A. Spender and Cyril Asquith. 2 vols. (Hutchinson. 36s.) 
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pen of Asquith himself, for if he did not reveal himself 
to the great public, he was most  self-communicative 
when corresponding with those who had his confidence. 
His letters disclose the whole landscape of his mind, 
his tastes and distastes, hopes and fears, scorns and 
reverences. One section of them, those embodying his 
passionate courtship of his second wife, constitute the 
most surprising feature of the book. The literature of 
love-letters contains few more moving chapters of 
ardent and controlled passion, and that the devotion they 
expressed was constant is evident from the touching 
letter he wrote to “* Margot” twenty-five years later in 
the darkest moment of his life. 

The searchlight which Mr. Cyril Asquith throws upon 
the private life and thought of his father helps to the 
understanding of that public career which Mr. Spender 
records with his unrivalled knowledge and his judicial 
fairness. Asquith was at the heart of public affairs 
during the most momentous vears in secular history— 
the years that culminated in the Great War and the 
crash of the European system. Nature had equipped 
him for a leading part in the drama. Wherever he 
appeared, at school, at Oxford, at the Bar, in polities, 
he carried with him the signature of great potentialities, 
and his progress to the highest place in the State had 
in it something of the inevitability of a natural law. 
** Asquith will get on,” said Jowett; “he is so direct.” 
His powerful intellect was under the discipline of a cool 
and dispassionate judgement, and his approach to every 
issue was impersonal and detached. For the philosophy 
of the schoolmen he had little regard, for his mind was 
practical rather than speculative; but the philosophy 
of government was his constant preoccupation. He 
drew from the deepest wells of English constitutional 
practice and applied to every occasion the principles 
of liberty which that practice enshrined: 

This strong grasp of the fundamentals of government 
gave an impressive unity to his whole public career ; but 
it denied him—what indeed he did not want—the 
popularity that is the reward of the facile empiricist and 
demagogue. His genius was neither imaginative nor 
adventurous, and he talked little about ultimate ideals. 
Ideals became interesting to him only when they came 
within the scope of practical achievement. Then, as 
in the case of Old Age Pensions, he carried them into 
effect swiftly and undemonstrat.vely. Inflexible loyalty 
to the Parliamentary idea was his governing motive, 
and he was seen at his best in those conflicts where that 
idea was at stake, as in the case of the Parliament Act, 
his conduct of which contains the whole gospel of con- 
stitutionalism. He was supposed to be lethargic, and 
there was certainly a strain of hedonism in his nature. 
He hoarded neither life nor money, but spent both with 
a free hand and a great gusto of enjoyment. 

But the suggestion of laziness fades before the colossal 
labours of which this book is a documented record, and 
one sees in it the significance of Bonar Law’s remark 
to him that it was not enough for a_ politician to be 
active: he must seem active. Asquith’s hatred of 
histrionics and display made such an affectation impossi- 
ble. He was the worst “ publicity” man that ever appeared 
in public life, and a certain intellectual arrogance forbad 
him to defend himself against even the grossest mis- 
representation. If they thought so well, let them 
think. He ignored the popular Press, hated its appeals 
to the passions of the mob and incurred its sleepless 
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animosity. Parliament was the seat of Government. 
To Parliament he was responsible, and he would as soon 
have thought of consulting his footman about policy as 
of making terms with the Northcliffes and Beaverbrooks 
of the Press. And in the end the popular Press destroyed 
him, for without the ceaseless preparatory fire of the 
newspapers Mr. Lloyd George’s coup of 1916 would have 
been impossible. 

It is in the story of that coup that the drama of the 
book culminates, and there can be few more thrilling 
passages in literature than the chapter in which Mr. 
Spender clucidates all the phases of the most famous 
intrigue in political: history. The issue involved was 
vital. It was nothing less than whether the direction 
of the War should be in the hands of the politicians or 
the soldiers. Asquith’s objection to transferring the 
conduct of the War to Mr. Lloyd George, as Mr. Spender 
says, was not merely to the personal submission required 
of him. He altogether mistrusted the new direction of 
the War which he believed Mr. Lloyd George to be 
aiming at, and he had no intention of placing himself 
in a position in which he would have to play the part 


—— 


of passive spectator, while soldiers whom he 
were overruled by the Secretary for War. 

That was the issue, and on that issue Asquith haq the 
overwhelming support of his colleagues. How jt Came 
about that in spite of this fact the intrigue Organised 
by Lord Beaverbrook triumphed is a tale beyond ‘the 
dreams of Mr. Le Queux. It would not have triumphed 
but for the fact that Asquith was never shown the ter, 
of the resolution passed by his Conservative Colleagues 
on the Sunday morning, and Bonar Law’s failure to 
convey them to him—he had already shown them to 
Lord Beaverbrook—is one of the darkest blots on the 
page of history. Asquith was led to believe that his 
Conservative colleagues had come down on the side of 
Lloyd George when the precise contrary was the fact, 

It is an unsavoury story from which few of the 
participants emerge with credit ; but Asquith’s part in 
it did not fall below his customary standards of honour 
and loyalty. His case is now before the world, told 
with that restraint and sobriety which he would have 
approved, and I do not think the judgement of time 
will be against him, 


trusted 


Sit Christopher Wren 


By H. S. Goopnart-RENDEL, 


TiIS Wren tereentenary, coming when it does, will 
impale our modern critics of architecture upon a 
dilemma. Wren is Wren, no Englishman can wish to 
belittle him, but architecture is now proclaimed to be 
something quite different from what Wren thought. it, 
something whose canons put him completely in the wrong. 
It will be difficult for the man that allows no possibility of 
beauty in the useless or in the false to eulogise the great 
(sham) dome of St. Paul’s, as seen from without, or to 
applaud the ingenuity that has concealed the single- 
storeyed interior of the cathedral nave within its double- 
storeyed external mask. Not the most skilful special 
pleading can establish for the works of Wren that their 
beauty arises from the fulfilment of functional or of 
constructional necessities. These necessities are fulfilled, 
no doubt, but fulfilled by the way, and as often as not in a 
very disingenuous manner. 

Another stumbling-block to our fashionable theorists 
will be found in Wren’s use of ornament. If Wren’s 
ornament is not mostly “ unnecessary ” and “ unmeaning,”’ 
those darling epithets of the modern censor can have no 
significance whatever. Scrolls, clusters of acanthus, 
masks, urns, loops of petrified green-grocery ; who 
can find either necessity or meaning in these? 
Wren could do without them, on occasion, but he 
did much more happily with them. In the Utopia 
now promised to us, whence all such unrealities will be 
finally excluded, his genius would soon and certainly 
have starved. 

Logic, fortunately perhaps, is little expected of English- 
men, and the same illogicality that characterised our 
most famous architect can be predicted of his fellow- 
countrymen, who love, and probably always will love, his 
work. Some formula of compromise will be found to 
save the faces of those committed to a theory that should 
end in the damning of Wren ; the theory will be somehow 
diverted from its natural conclusion. On the festival day 
incense will smoke upon altars raised not only by academi- 
cians and traditionalists, but by ‘“ modernists,” by pro- 
gressivists, by functionalists, by expressionists as well, 
It may be a little difficult to reconcile the worship with 
the tenets professed by the worshippers, but, no doubt, 
love will find out a way. 

When the smoke shall have cleared, the reputation of 


Wren and that of his question-begging culogists will }e 
found not to be visibly tarnished, both having been 
protected by the thick patina of sentiment with which 
they are encrusted. Supposing, however, that they were 
subjected to the corrosion of a little clear thought, 4 
surprising discovery might be made. 

It might be found, it very probably would be found, 
that, whereas to modern critics architecture is an adven- 
ture with reality, to Wren and others of his mind it wasa 
complicated and intellectual game. ‘The pieces of that 
game were unpacked at the Renaissance from the dusty 
Roman box in which for many centuries they had lain 
forgotten ; Vitruvius’ book of the rules was reprinted 
and carefully studied ; and Europe sat down to amuse 
itself. Various openings and gambits soon became 
formalised, but it was not until after Wren’s day that the 
freedom of the players became unduly menaced by 
conventions. It was not until long after Wren’s day that 
the game became strangled by players who insisted upon 
questioning the necessity to the game of any recognised 
pieces at all, Wren was no more curious about the 
justifiability of his pediments and pilasters than a chess 
player is about that of his castles and bishops. 

Life nowadays is real and earnest, and the arbiters of 
superior taste would keep our architects at hard work by 
allowing them nothing to play with. For this harsh 
deprivation the architects perhaps have themselves to 
thank, since much of their play has in recent times been 
rough and disorderly. Yet that it should have been so is 
perhaps due indirectly to that great architect from whom, 
more than from anyone else, the tradition of English 
post-Renaissance architecture is ultimately derived, 
Wren was no classical master upon whose method a 
school could safely be founded, but rather an enthusiastic 
genius, wayward and inimitable. Where Italy had her 
Vignola, France her Mansart, England had her 
Wren, for whose magical brilliance she has _ paid 
dearly between his day and ours. In_ his simpler 
designs he carried on and enriched = the English 
tradition that John Webb and others had_ estab- 


lished, and this to our great gain. In his monumental P 
architecture, on the other hand, he continually 7 


jeopardised noble conceptions by a_ needless ingen 
uity typieal of the amateur, an ingenuity in extrieat 
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ind himself from difficulties entirely of his own 
ti 






rusted PS, 
making. 

There. was no reason why a sham storey should be 
added above the aisles of St. Paul’s, there was no reason 
yhy the cupola that appears to stand upon the wooden 
outer dome should be heavily built of stone, there was 
yo reason Why the bottom of Trinity College Library at 
Cambridge should appear to have dropped some way 
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te, down into what otherwise would have been an unnaturally 
ure to Ip ofty cloister. Such phenomena might be justified in 
fem ty fy the wantonness of full Baroque, where their improbability 
On the p vould,, be mischievously emphasised to astonish the 
at hiy fg beholder. W ren, however, delighted in a more artful 
side of fy game than this ; his favourite scope for ingenuity lay 
e fact, demurely cone aling the effects of some wilful inap- 
of the propriateness Iving at the root of his design. What 
art in amused him to do generally amuses us to look at 3 it 
asians would be stupid and ungrateful to grudge him his fun. 
, told What to his imitators, however, has been the same kind 
have of fun has not, in the long run,. proved to be amusing 
, thes to anybody : in the game of neo-Classical architecture, 
"Bas played in England, caprice has been too dominant, 
ad sound play too rare, for the public not to have 
become tired of the whole thing. 
Throughout Europe other publics than British have 
ill be 
been 
which 
were 
ht, a HE lobby of the New Moscow Hotel looks rather like 
a Bloomsbury cocktail party, without the cocktails, 
und, but with the same pale, hirsute young men and painfully 
Wven- Bohemian young women. They are the same. They are 
"aS 7 vouny intellectuals, examining Socialism with its mask 
that F of, Some will spend their time in the cities, and will 
sty return to praise the Bolsheviks. Others will go further 
lain afield and return (as I shall) convinced of something that 
nted they will be almost ashamed to say—namely, that the 
0 Devil has had his innings in Russia, and that no régime 
ed founded on fear and hate can endure. 
de My room looks across the river to the Kremlin, that 
YF great fortress city which is the centre of the spider’s web 
ve of Moscow. There lies Ivan the Terrible, and there lives 
pon Stalin: over the dome of the main palace, high above 
Ps this eager, crowded, restless world of experiment and 
be adventure, flies the red flag of the Soviets. Moscow has 


been a magic name down the centuries : it still keeps its 
glamour: future ages will remember this time in its 


s of history, and will visit the tomb of Lenin (over there, in- 
by F visible to me behind the north wall of the Kremlin) 
ws F with the awe due to a man big enough to challenge 
FT Christendom. 

“3 We go sightseeing in the Lincoln cars kept by 
°SF “Intourist ” for visitors. Let no one be dissuaded from 
mF a visit to Russia by the discomforts mentioned in a 
ish F previous article. The tourist agency of the U.S.S.R. 
ed. F gives good value for money: transport, interpreters, 
a food and lodging is included in a sum varying from 
te F £3 to fla day, according to distance travelled and com- 
het F fort required: there are no necessary tips (though I 
her believe they are eagerly accepted if anyone is unsports- 
id F maniike enough to debauch the faith of simple people), 
ler and all that the visitor need bring is flea-powder and an 
ish open mind. But let no one imagine that he has seen 
ib. » Russia by following the paths laid down by official 
tal F guides ; 

wf CS ee 

- We have viewed the great A.M.O. factory for tractors, 


the People’s Park of Rest and Culture, the new Telegraph 





become equally tired, though with less provocation. 
For the moment, at any rate, Renaissance formulas are 
widely discredited, and architectural critics are expound- 
ing, with one voice, theories that would throw all reliance 
upon those formulas into the irrevocable past. The 
moment is inopportune for praising Wren, but the ter- 
centenary will force these critics to do it. If their 
candour is greater than their vanity they should not 
find it difficult. The noble silhouette of his great dome, 
the quaint elegance of his many steeples, the homely 
majesty of Hampton Court, the genial simplicity of 
Chelsea Hospita!, all these emotional qualities are obtained 
by architectural means, by means denied to all save the 
most sensitive and resourceful architects. And if his 
amiable perversity, his fondness for ingenious hoaxing, 
make him a dangerous example in the eyes of pedagogues, 
they are an essential ingredient in his engaging idiosyn- 
crasy as aman. Tercentenary solemnity, no doubt, will 
set many well-meaning people at work to prove that he 
was more heroic and less charming than he was. Yet 
the wisest pronouncement upon his method of design 
must surely be that attributed to a former Primate 
upon a point of ecclesiastical conduct ;—that, although 
eminently pleasing in the sight of Heaven, it must on 
no account occur again. 


Russia As I Saw It 
IV.—Moscow 


By F. Yreats-Brown. 


Office, a splendid Co-operative Store, the Foreign Office 
and Government House, but we have seen nothing of the 
life of the people. 

“What is that magnificent building over there?” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is supposed to have asked, while 
sight-seeing in Moscow this year. (A saga has already 
grown up concerning him.) “* That is one of our Workers’ 
Homes,” answered his guide. This was true enough, 
although misleading, for the workers whose home it was 
were the chief officials of the State Political Police—the 
famous Guépéou. 

The homes of the real workers are very different. I 
have already described the experiences of a young 
married woman who divorced a drunken husband, and 
whose fifth baby died through lack of milk. She sat with 
an English friend and myself one summer night, telling 
us these things while she sipped my friend’s tea and 
nibbled a sweet biscuit. Sipped and nibbled. It was 
near midnight. | 

“What food have you had to-day ? ” I asked her. 

“IT had some sago and bread with the children this 
afternoon,” she answered. 

“Ts that all? Have the children gone to bed on 
empty stomachs ? ” I asked. 

“The bread is very filling,’ she answered, “ and the 
children have enough of it. But we get no milk, as the 
policem2n’s child does downstairs. It is a shame that he 
should get more than we do, for he only has one child. 
But, of course, the Guépéou looks after him. On my 
ration card I am supposed to be able to buy 2} pounds of 
herrings, 2} pounds of macaroni, 3 pounds of meat, 1 
quart of sunflower seed, 3 pounds of buckwheat, 1 pound 
of soap, 2 pounds of sugar, 1 pound of margarine and 
an ounce of tea a month, besides our daily bread ; but all 
we actually receive at present is 2 pounds of bread a day 
for myself and 1 pound of bread a day for the non- 
workers. We sell some of the bread in order to buy sago 
for the children. We have not seen any meat for eight 
months, and have been unable to buy any clothes. This 
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winter the children will have to stay indoors: they can’t 
go to school naked.” 

“If you compare the ration of the worker with the 
rations received by the soldiers of the Red Army,” my 
friend said, “you will understand why discontent is 
growing in Russia. The soldier receives three-quarters of 
a pound of fresh meat a day, and at least four ounces 
of fat, fresh butter, lard or oil ; and bread and vegetables 
in proportion. He is also well provided with warm 
clothing and boots. Nor is he the most favoured of the 
new classes, for the Guépéou have even better rations. 
That magnificent Co-operative Store which you were 
shown this morning belongs to them: it is full of goods 
which are not available to other workers ; in fact, no one 
but members of the Guépéou is allowed inside it, lest 
the common people should grow envious. But the 
highest. grade of Socialists in the country are the directors 
at the Kremlin. Their pay is only 300-roubles a month, 
but they can buy the best of everything at reduced 
prices. They have their own hospitals, which are the 
only ones in Russia with a proper equipment of medicines 
and anaesthetics : the patients in them are served with 
five meals a day. They also have their own schools and 
shops.” 

It was past midnight before I left that house. My 
friend insisted that I should see the children. “ Russians 
don’t mind being disturbed,” she explained. 

We entered the living room. Four children were sleeping 
in two beds, the mother was in a couch by the window, 
The grandparents slept together in one bed, but the old 
man had not yet returned from his Communist club (it 
was nearly 1 a.m.), and the grandmother was still bustling 
about. My friend spoke to her in Russian, whereupon 
she smilingly pulled down the coarse sheet that covered 
two of the babies, and pulled up their shirts : she prodded 
their fat stomachs with her index finger, and pinched 
their thin arms and legs to show us that their diet was not 
a nourishing one. 

‘x * * x * * 

It is with the memory of this scene in mind that I went 
to the Sukharevsky market, where the Government has 
recently allowed the small farmer and trader to sell their 
wares. 

There were no stalls or booths. Men held little pieces 
of meat in their hands, others a pair of boots, or a cap, 
To sell anything was a day’s work accomplished. A 
moujik exhibited to us a discoloured and flyblown piece 
of pork, weighing about 14 pounds: the price he asked was 
£2 10s.,* but he could find no buyers. The public sniffed 
and passed on. 

A dozen dejected looking herrings were being sold for 
17s. Half a pound of butter cost 24s. Tomatoes were 
Is. 3d. each, potatoes 2s. a pound, onions and eggs Is. 
apiece. Amongst luxuries a two-pound bag of sweets 
was being sold for £3 10s., grey cotton stockings at 12s. a 
pair, and a man’s peaked cap at 30s. A pair of old slippers 
cost £4, canvas shoes £8, boots £16. 

How can the people purchase anything at such prices ? 
1 do not know: they may have so little on which to spend 
their money that they can afford an occasional extrava- 
gance, but in truth there are few buyers and few goods 
being ‘offered, considering that this is the chief free 
market in a town of 2,800,000 inhabitants. 

A Guépéou policeman wanted to know what I was 
doing in the market ? My companion (not an official 





ve oe 

* Calculated, as in my previous article, not on the official or 
“ black’? exchange rates, which bear no relation to real value, 
but on relative wages in England and Russia. Taking £12 in England 
and 100 roubles in Russia as the average monthly wage for un- 
skilled labour, two pounds of a scraggy neck of mutton sold in 
the Sukharevsky market for 10 roubles represents three days’ work, 
or 24s, This is the only reliable compavison possible, 
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guide) convinced him that I was harmless, but I had g 
feeling that after this my every movement was being 
watched. It was time to go, or I should have been late 
for a banquet to which the visiting journalists had been 
summoned. 

Our kind hosts had provided us with two kinds of 
vodka, and with caviare, beluga, sturgeon, plump pullets 
ice-cream. For the thirsty there were also stron, 
Caucasian wines and brandy. “ And yet people say that 
there is famine in Russia!” Mr. Shaw is alleged to have 
exclaimed, surveying a similar table, groaning unde 
good things. Mr. Shaw may have had his tongue in hj, 
cheek. There must be contrasts between modes of living, 
even in Russia, until the Marxian millennium arrives, 


Youth and its Task 


By THe Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.E, 


‘ 


' NE of the worst disillusionments of youth,” | 

heard my son remark not long ago, “ is the dis- 
covery that our elders are sometimes right.” I think the 
elders are going to find that one of their prevalent illusions 
just now—namely, that the young are always right, js 
likely to be shattered too. Not that I have ever shared 
this particular illusion, for I think it is as foolish to trust 
a piece of work to someone just because he is young as it 
is to trust it to someone because he is old. When people 
say, “ Leave it to the young,” they betray their fatigue, 
and what they really mean is that they want a young 
man or woman with the wisdom and experience of the old, 
There is no magic in the mere fact of being young. “ We 
are none of us infallible—not even the youngest of us,’ 
as Thompson of Trinity said in reply to a speech bya 
dogmatic undergraduate. But if the young in question 
have instinctive judgement, intuition, zest and some 
knowledge, who would not choose them for their vigour 
and courage and infectious enthusiasm? And I can 
detect no falling off in this way among the young genera- 
tion. As to genius and originality, I shall return to this 
part of the subject in a moment. 

Mr. Nevinson, in his brilliant article about the derided 
age, in the discussion on modern youth, says that wheu 
he looks across “the great gulf fixed invisible but im- 
passable,” which the present generation apparently 
tell him lies between him and them, he ‘ can see them 
only as rather arid, rather barren, rather timid youngish 
people, pitiably heedful of ‘ safety first’ and mindful 
that to-morrow we die.” 

It is curious what utterly different impressions two 
people can have of the same thing. Of course, in this 
case it may not be the same thing. The “ present genera- 
tion ” is for the purposes of discussion an abstraction, a 
pale ghost of some unknown reality. Is the “ present 
generation ” even conscious of itself? Could one of its 
members tell us precisely what it is thinking or doing: 
Of course not. Neither can we, though possibly it may 
be true that an onlooker sees a little more of the game. 
But onlookers differ hopelessly in temperament, and 
their eyes rarely have the same focus, 

Let me say at once that I am intensely interested and 
provoked, in the sense stimulated, by the little I know 
about the young of to-day. I like the way they will 
discuss anything 
desire they have to understand and find a way intoa 
wider and fuller life: and in so doing how they probe 


into all mysterious things. Their godlings are not ou! 


godlings ; they have a different but very real spirituality 
and a holy boldness which delights me however crude anf 


even comic the result may sometimes be, 


and everything, and the passionate 
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I like, too, their frankness about sex matters: I 
mean the frankness of questioning, not of licence. The 
other day, in a mixed company, a discussion was going 
on about the methods of propagation among amoebae, 
when a young girl lifted up her cool and dispassionate 
voice; “Is there no procreation then?” she said, and 
[reflected inwardly how unlikely it would have been in 
another earlicr day for a girl to say such a thing. And 
yet why in heaven’s name not ? 

“Mr. Buchan in his contribution to this series has, I 
think, shown conclusively that youth to-day is as adven- 
turous as ever. The old conquering pirate spirit has gone. 
We do not hear of young men planting national flags on 
far-away islands and icebergs as often as.we used to. 
This is partly because almost all the places are taken 
now, but also because territorial possession is no longer 
the desire of youth. Empire has grown to mean some- 
thing different from the acquisition of wealth and power. 
Ihave no right to speak for the youth of to-day, but I 
think when they despise their elders, and they do not all 
despise all their elders, they are thinking of the thick- 
sighted ambitions for power, riches, vast territorial pos- 
sessions. A Chinese sage once said, “ Might is vulgar,’ 
and perhaps that is what they feel. Empire is a little 
vulgar as an ideal; it is perhaps better to grow tulips. 
Ayoung man on board ship made this remark to an old 
friend of mine who was duly horror-struck, and talked 
of decadence. But is it decadence? Must killing and 
fighting be the only work for heroes ? 

There is another indictment of the young constantly 
made—namely, that they are arrogant. There is 
nothing new in this; but if the youth of to-day is un- 
usually arrogant—which I doubt—it is mainly the fault 
of the elders, who either worship youth unduly, or make 
comparisons which provoke a natural reaction. I re- 
member a girl murmuring fiercely, “* I'm sick of hearing 
older women say, ‘ we didn’t do that in our day.’ After 
all,” she asked, “ are they the perfect product ?” The 
modern girl and her shortcomings has appeared in the 
denunciations of almost every age; there were Egyptian 
and Roman and Hebraic “ modern girls,” and in English 
comments she re-appears in each generation. I seem to 
remember too an Elizabethan lament over the degeneracy 
of young men who preferred a fire in their own room 
to sitting round the big logs in the hall. 

What Mr. Buchan calls the raffish sets are perhaps more 
raflish than they were in the former generation, but they 
are made up of insignificant people, and there are not 
many of them, Far more are the young 
students and others who are hiking together in their own 
and foreign countries, making great efforts to know and 
understand and be friendly with the youth of the world. 
There are numberless associations of the kind—camps and 
international students’ unions, and children’s inter- 
change visits; I could fill this page with accounts of 
them. It seems to me that tke young of to-day are 
simpler in their tastes and compulsions than the last 
generation. I have come in contact this year with a 
party of sixteen undergraduates, boys and girls who have 
spent their vacation in tents on a Surrey Common and 
entertained the neighbourhood by acting plays mostly of 
their own composition in the nearest village hall. Many 
of them belonged to the section of life which in a former 
day would have had holidays arranged for them in big 
country houses, or trips abroad ; among them were the 
children of two famous statesmen, and an economist of 
World-wide reputation, and one or two quite well-to-do 
young people. The change is not confined to one class. 


numerous 


As for the signs of genius, brains, originality in the 
young, I think it is too soon to tell. But there are 


elements in the problems with which they are faced 
which fill me with a mixture of admiration for their 
courage, tempered with both fear and pity. For con- 
sider what stupendous difficulties confront them. Soe 
much has been destroyed; not merely the material 
of wealth and ease and security, but the much subtler 
and more fundamental material of thought, standard and 
tradition. The modern mathematicians and physicists 
show us vast echoing corridors of time and space, and 
even these it seems are interchangeable terms, along 
which we wander as ignorant, insignificant atoms knowing 
neither whence we come or whither we are going, although 
we are beginning to discern that behind it all Mind is 
at work. The ideas..of,.humanity have to be _ re- 
fashioned and re-integrated,. and it is the young who 
must do this.. What. Mr. Nevinson brutally calls their 
aridity and timidity is I think rather their courage and 
anxiety. It needs the highest kind of courage to abandon 
ancient standards and hopes, and face the world of thought 
and action in adolescent nakedness. Everything is in 
question—religion, love, conduct, ideal. Only one 
coherent principle can be admitted: truth must be faced 
and assimilated wherever and whenever possible, regard- 
less of what fantasies may be destroyed in the process. 
As for truth we are still asking with Pilate what it is, and 
there is plenty of room for differing opinions; the 
danger is, perhaps, that destruction comes to be regarded 
as an end in itself and not a clearance. But there are 
signs that this hopeful and crude phase of turning out 
devils, so simple, exhilarating, and exciting is on the wane, 
and the further duty of filling up the empty places has 
begun. Some undoubtedly take unto themselves seven 
devils worse than before; that is inevitable. But the 
spring cleaning of man’s consciousness is a fine thing. 
Many of the young no doubt, like the Russians, believe 
that the regeneration of the world can be brought about 
by new laws and customs ; they think it possible to put 
human nature into a_ strait-jacket and force it into 
sanity. But the evolution of human character, the light 
and hope of the world, can only proceed from within. 
The change which is desired is a spiritual one, a change of 
heart, and I surmise that many of the young realize this, 
and that it accounts for their hesitations and fumblings. 
The wise among them recognize that no mere system of 
government, or of production and distribution, is going 
to bring calm and prosperity. Not for them the ill- 
digested social theories of the Russians, or the counsels 
of despair, intellectually speaking, of the Fascists. The 
Eastern passivity is outworn; the Western activity is 
over-tired. New thoughts, new ideals, new aspirations 
are needed, and these I believe the youth of more coun- 
tries than our own are attempting to give. 

My plea for the youth of to-day is not that they are 

infallible because young, or even that they are better 
than former generations, but that I find a high and 
gallant seriousness among them, a joyful appreciation of 
the gift of life and an ardent desire to understand and 
quicken the thoughts of men. 
Here and there the apostle that 
arise. In the meantime let us 
remember the religious, artistic, philosophic, economic 
and_ political confusions and vacuums which we have 
made and left for the young to confront. 

We are perhaps nearing a time when the refusal by the 
present generation to wear bandages on their eyes, and 
shackles on their thoughts, a refusal which shocks and 
horrifies their forerunners, will be rewarded. The young 
are not saying let us eat and drink for to-morrow we 
die; rather are they saying, let us not eat and drink 
till we know why we are alive and whither we are bound. 


This is the right soil. 
Mr. Nevinson misses will 
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John Bunyan and Women 


By Joun BERESFORD. 


a ND in this I admire the wisdom of God, that he 

made me shy of women from my first conversion 
till now.” So Bunyan wrote in his memorable auto- 
biography, whose very title rings like a chime of sweet 
bells—Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners; or, a 
brief relation of the exceeding mercy of God in Christ, to 
his poor servant, John Bunyan. 

Perhaps, because he was shy of women, he was able the 
better to understand them, like an artist who steps back 
from his portrait in order to criticize, and make perfect 
with some finishing strokes of the brush. At any rate it is 
clear that he had a peculiar reverence for women, which is 
revealed in his works, the chief of which contains the 
supreme praise spoken by Gaius, the Innkeeper, who was 
a Lover of Pilgrims. 

If you compare the weaknesses and wickednesses per- 
sonified in the two parts of The Pilgrim’s Progress you 
will find very few assigned to women. True, there is 
Wanton who promised Faithful all carnal content, so that 
he had to shut his eyes to save himself from bewitchment : 
we meet her again in the second part as Madame Wanton 
in company with Mrs. Light-Mind, Mrs. Love-the-Flesh, 
and Mrs. Filth. Then there is my Lady Faining, Mrs. 
Know-Nothing, Mrs. Bats-Eyes, Mrs. Bubble, Mrs. 
Inconsiderate, Mrs. Diffidence and Mrs. Timorous. But 
what are they compared with the men—Mr. By-ends, 
Lord Carnal-Delight, Lord Oldman, Lord Luxurious, 
Lord Desire of Vain Glory, my old Lord Lechery, Sir 
Having Greedy, Mr. Cruelty, Messrs. Discontent, Pride, 
Arrogancy, Self-Conceit, Worldly Glory, Giant Despair, 
Lord Fairspeech, Mr. Fearing, Mr. Feeble-Mind, Mr. 
Formalist, Mr. Hypocrisy, Lord Hate-Good, Mr. Hate- 
Light, Mr. Heady, Mr. Hold-the-World, Mr. Ignorance, 
Mr. Implacable, Mr. Linger-after-Lust, Mr. Liar, Mr. 
Money-Love? But this is only half-way through the 
alphabet and the list is long. 





The cynical may say that Bunyan’s shyness prevented 
him from knowing women as well as he knew men, so that 
women’s weaknesses escaped his vivid eye. There may be 
something in this, but I think the real truth is that he 
owed more to women than he owed to men and that he 
realized that they had a greater intuitive understanding of 
religion. On the other hand it is certainly true that in the 
réle of the positive virtues there are more men than 
women, which to some extent helps to balance the scales, 
And yet I think Mercy outweighs them all. 


Certainly his debt to women was great. It was a woman 
who first brought him to his senses over his inordinate 
swearing and cursing, so that he was silenced and put to 
shame, and from that time forward began to give it up. 
After that, when he was passing through his rather smug 
phase, he was shown by some poor women what religion 
really meant. It was in one of the streets of Bedford that 
he overheard these women “ sitting at a door in the sun, 
and talking about the things of God,” and how He had 
visited their souls with his love. And here one’s mind 
wanders to 

‘“* The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones” 


who sang that song in Shakespeare which “ dallies with 
the innocence of love.” And one regrets the self-con- 
scious, conventional age in which we live, so that 
one neither hears nor sees such pleasant things any 
longer. 

He was evidently singularly happy in both his mar- 


—- 


riages. His first wife brought him as her dowry ty, 
books—she had nothing else, and they were so 
that they had not “‘a dish or spoon betwixt them both”_ 
The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and The Practicy 
of Piety, which had belonged to her father. In they 
books he found things pleasing to him. It must hay, 
been partly due to her sympathy, we suspect, that hi 
mind did not absolutely give way under those terri) 
spiritual tortures through which he passed before th 
grace abounding flowed into his consciousness, }} 
certainly discussed things with her, for there is a passage 
in that astounding autobiography which in a flash gf 
light shows them talking together in their cottage, ]j 
had been very low and ill and was sitting by the fir 
when suddenly some words sounded in his heart, ety 
simple words, just “I must go to Jesus.” His darknes 
and infidelity fled away at these words. But he wa 
astonished and could not, on the spur of the moment 
connect them with the Bible. So he turned to his wife. 
“ Wife, said I, is there ever such a scripture, I mu 
go to Jesus?” She, good soul, could not tell. Never. 
theless it must have helped him to ask her. And soon 
other words ‘‘ came bolting in” upon him: those lovely 
words “and to an innumerable company of angels,” 
and then the whole passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was set before his eyes. 

How his second wife pleaded for him before the 
judges he has himself recorded in an account which he 
took down from her own mouth, an account of a court 
scene in 1661 worth numberless volumes of reconstructed 
history : 

“ Judge Hall: What is his calling ? 


Answer: Then some of the company that stood by said, A tinke, 
my Lord. 


Woman: Yes, said she, and because he is a tinker, and a poo 
man, therefore he is despised, and cannot have justice.” 

This was not quite true, because the judges were only 
acting under the law; but it was a law contrary to the 
divine law, was not many years afterwards abrogated, 
and we love her for saying what she said. 

Now when we remember these things we can under. 
stand why Bunyan put that superb passage about women 
into the mouth of Innkeeper Gaius, when he had we: 
comed Greatheart and old Honest, Christiana and her 
children, and the Maid Mercy into his comfortable 
rooms : 


“TI will say again, that when the Saviour was come, Wome 
rejoyced in him, before either Man or Angel. I read not that eve 
any man did give unto Christ so much as one Groat, but the Woma 
followed him, and ministered to him of their Substance. “Twass 
Woman that washed his Feet with Tears, and a Woman thi 
annointed his Body to the Burial. They were Women that wept, 
when he was going to the Cross; and Women that followed hin 
from the Cross, and that sat by his Sepulchre when he was buried. 
They were Women that was first with him at his Resurrection 
morn, and Women that brought Tiding first to his Disciples ths 
he was risen from the Dead.” 


Not any progress to Calvary, nor descent from the 
Cross, nor visitation of the tomb, whether painted by 
a Raphael, Perugino or Michelangelo, can equal this 
tinker’s masterpiece of words instinct with passion an 
purity and love: 


“They were Women that wept, when he was going to the Cross 


No wonder that such divine painting, so solemn ‘> 


music, such simple succession of words sounding al 
the depths of prose and of poetry, should have bee 
translated into almost every language under heaven !* 








*The Pilgrim’s Progress has been translated 


definitive Life of Bunyan, ch. xix. and app. ii. 


into some 14 } 
languages and dialects—see the tercentenary edition of Dr. Browsi> 
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Country Life 


{ BENEFICENT CuristMas Carp. 
~ Among other energetic bodies, the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
trust is already anticipating Christmas. For the third year 
it is issuing a Christmas card of an original and delightful 
grt, for the purpose of buying a sanctuary and financing 
bird protection. In this most desirable crusade readers of 
the Spectator have co-operated generously. They bought 
jast year’s Christmas card in many hundreds. If as many 
ple buy this year’s Goldfinch as bought last year’s Crossbiill, 
Alderfen Broad, the most peaceful and complete sanctuary 
that I ever saw, will be fully purchased. One reason for 
anticipating Christmas by so large a margin is that requests 
for the card came from all round the Empire and from the 
United States. Happily, as the word Christmas does not 
appear on the card, it will serve equally well for the New Year. 
* * * * 


The goldfinch is a good choice. It is perhaps the most 
charmingly coloured of all our birds, The red and yellow 
and white compose well with the thistle head on which he 
is poised like a “ sailor tomtit by the knees.” The painting 
of that most faithful artist, Mr. J. C. Harrison, is “to the 
life,’ as Ben Jonson said of Shakespeare’s portrait. It was 
specially painted for the Trust, and the original is to be sold 
for the benefit of the Trust. The series now consists of 
the Bearded Tit (which bred in Norfolk), of the Crossbili 
and the Goldfinch. It is a happy omen that all the three 
species have multiplied, and the Goldfinch has extended 
its range in a surprising quarter. It has taken kindly to 
Australia. Few experiences with birds are more vivid in 
my memory than a morning spent for the most part in the 
boughs of an evergreen. I could scarcely believe my eyes 
when a goldfinch, and presently a number of goldfinches, 
appeared at the end of the bough on which I sat. They 
looked strange fellows for a huge white cockatoo, with a 
crest of goldfinch yellow, which was cracking almonds on a 
bough of the next tree. This was near the new capital 
Canberra while it was still little more than contour that con- 
siderably upset the a priori plans of the architects. Are there 
still goldfinches in the purlieus ? Ten years ago they seemed 
to take as kindly to the place as the English oaks to the 
lovely Park at Perth. 

* * * * 

This takes us a long way from Norwich where the honorary 
secretary of the Norfolk Naturalists Trusts, Dr. Sydney Long, 
issues the Christmas cards from 81 Surrey Street. They 
cost 4d. each, or 4s. a dozen, plus 3d. a dozen for envelopes 
and 8d. a dozen for postage. The succession of sanctuaries 
that the Trust has now established in perpetuity has no 
parallel elsewhere. They are differently organized. Alderfen, 
which the goldfinch is to free and finally acquire in perpetuity, 
is the most complete, not because its list of birds is peculiarly 
Jong, but because no shooting and no sort of disturbance more 
Violent than the slow passage of the old punt is or will be 
petmitted. The nearest thing to sport that some of us 
experieneed was a highly talented imitation of a fishing reel 
by that rather rare and very secretive bird the grasshopper 
warbler. 

* * % * 

Gritn Fyrp. 

“Some further inquiry into the aims and activities of the 
ingenious group of craftsmen who have christened themselves 
Grith Fyrd suggests that the idea is acquiring a good deal of 
momentum. The title means ‘* Peace Army,’ and_ the 
ultimate idea is to form a large body of men—and perhaps 
Wwomen—who will be organized, through their knowledge of 
camp life, to give volunteer service for any useful or beautify- 
ing work that may be needed in any rural district. “The first 
camp at Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants, promises well ; 
and the general secretary, Grith Fyrd Camps, Toynbee Hall, 
28 Commercial Street, London, receives an increasing number of 
inquiries. One of the needs is access to land, both for camping 
and for cultivation. When one considers the lamentable 
number of acres for which no cultivator can be found, though 
the use of the land may be had for nothing, the scheme should 
have a very far-flung influence. It is a happy thought that 
unemployment after all implies leisure for work, especially 


voluntary work, of which the best is cultivating the garden of 
England and abolishing its excrescences. 
* * * % 

The planting of slag heaps is specifically mentioned. Muck 
practical research into this form of gardening was carried 
out many years ago in the neighbourhood of Aberdare, 
where most flourishing groves, some containing quite large 
trees, came into being; and hideous heaps of slag were 
changed into hills of beauty. ‘ The conversion of tips,” as 
someone nicknamed the movement, was a godsend to the 
neighbourhood. It may be said that all soils will nourish some 
plant or other; and a great deal of the rubbish from mines, 
as in the offal from towns, is peculiarly favourable to growth 
when it can be once induced. Nearly all derelict industrial 
works can be made beautiful by a botanist if he can find 
workers, at next to no cost. As to dumps of town refuse, they 
are almost as fertile as a virgin soil, though most of them 
are left to the sweet mercy of chance weeds. Even so, as I have 
seen lately, parts of them may become a botanist’s paradise. 

* * * * 
SUNDIAL FasuIons. 

The sundial which excited the most intellectual brains in the 
seventeenth century is said to be coming back into favour, not 
least in “* the home of lost causes.” I recorded some years ago 
the neat verse—in hendecasyllables—on a stone dial given toa 
retiring fellow of New College, to whom a vast circle of friends 
wish that his leisure hours volent serenae. The subject is recalled 
by an ingenious comment in Oaford College Gardens (Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde: Jenkins, 42s.): “It is curious that Wren did 
not adorn St. Paul’s Cathedral with a sundial,” to replace the 
famous old dial destroyed in the Great Fire. Wren had a 
peculiar delight in dials and much knowledge of their mottoes, 
witness the dial on All Souls to which Miss Rohde refers, mis- 
spelling the famous motto: Pereunt et Imputantur. How often 
are the words quoted without knowledge of the context ! 
Martial has a worldwide reputation for smart epigrams and 
improper satire; but those hendecasyllables (with the sundial 
motto in their midst) were as charming a tribute to a friendship 
as we could desire and indicate the true countryman that 
Martial was at heart. He was fonder than Horace, I think, of 
his pauca jugera, certainly of the rural population and amuse- 


ments. 
* * * * 


The coloured pictures in this book of Oxford gardens are 
less suggestive of their spirit than Miss Rohde’s ingenious 
selection of historical anecdotes ; and her botany (in strong 
contrast to her ornithology) is and full. There 
are two sorts of trees in Oxford which should be more often 
planted. One example is the Judas tree in All Souls, the 
other the deciduous cypress in the botanic gardens. The 
best Judas I know—and very beautiful it can be—is in the 
quaint little Quad, so to say, by the Picture Gallery at Dulwich. 
The finest group of deciduous cypress is perhaps to be seen 
in Brocket Park (though Beaulieu may runit close). Along the 
stream that feeds the lake they find the conditions they like 
best, and they have there indulged very freely in their chief 
peculiarity of growth, the sending up from its roots of “thick 
and hollow protuberances.” At Brocket they are like stools 
set pell-mell about the pulpit of the trunks. No tree is more 
beautifully fitted to a marshy place. 

* * * * 


good 


Our Rare AvTUMNS. 

In the fields as in the gardens the season has produced some 
prodigies. We found, for example, a willow in flower. The 
so-called ‘* pussy ” bud was well out of its case. The par- 
ticular species (salix pentandra) is always an irrepressible 
grower, but does not often mistake autumn for spring. 
This likeness of autumn to spring is what especially distin- 
guishes the English year. The * Indian summer” of North 
America—not least of Newfoundland where I know it best— 
is more gorgeous than in England, chiefly from the coloured 
leaf, but also from the profusion of such flowers as golden 
rod; but you do not find the general energy of growth in 
seed, in root, or in shoot that belongs to a good English 
I suppose with us many more seeds germinate 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 


October. 
now than in the spring. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


as 


the Editor 


The most 


suilable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecraron.|} 


MISS WEST, MR. ELIOT, AND MR. PARSONS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr.—I was well aware when I was “ hysterical” enough to 
contradict Miss West that I should provoke a wordy pro- 
testation in reply, though I had not, I confess, foreseen quite 
so lengthy a lucubration. It is not, however, out of any 
disrespect to Miss West, but from a regard for the editorial 
legend printed at the head of this page, that I send you my 
reply in tabular form. 

1. It is plain that Miss West and I hold such fundamentally 
different views about Mr. Eliot that neither of us is likely 
to convert the other, least of all in public dispute. In fact I 
only referred to Miss West’s attack because there is a fashion- 
able tenderfcy, in certain quarters, to decry Mr. Eliot, and the 
review of his Selected Essays seemed a suitable place in which 
to comment on it. Miss West provided an outstanding example. 

2. Miss West says that I prove her case about Mr. Eliot 
by making statements which show how “ organized pre- 
tentiousness is ousting every sound critical standard from 
the work of this school.” Yet, in the very next sentence, 
Miss West remarks, “‘I leave on one side his preposterous 
statements as to the achievement of Mr. Eliot,” and later 
accuses me of * discrediting my opponent without argument ” ! 

3. In her original article Miss West attacked Mr. Eliot 
for “refraining from any work likely to establish where 
authority lies.” I suggested that this was a gross misstate- 
ment, and that Mr. Eliot, pre-eminently, had performed that 
function in respect of certain writers, namely, the metaphysical 
poets, Marvell and Dryden. Miss West, however, ** cannot 
forbear” referring me to the “ kindly assistants” of the 
London Library who will place in my hands Mr. Gosse’s 
Donne, Mr. Birrell’s Marvell and Professor Saintsbury’s writ- 
ings on ** Dryden,” which should dispel my belief that it 
was necessary for Mr. Eliot to re-establish the virtues of 
these poets. I hope I am suitably grateful for this motherly 
advice. But I am unregenerate. For to begin with I made 
no statement about the ‘* necessity ” of Mr. Eliot’s work in 
this field. I merely pointed it out in retort to Miss West’s 
denial of its existence. Nor can I see that my claim for its 
value is invalidated by the existence of previous works 
on the same subject. This might be so if Messrs. Gosse, Birrell 
and Saintsbury had said all that could be said about the 
poets in question, or if Mr. Eliot had done nothing but repeat 
their remarks: but the first is unthinkable and the second 
untrue. I am presuming, of course, that Miss West is not 
one of the self-satisfied tribe to whom English literature is 
an open book which they have had by heart from an early age, 

4, Miss West asks why I suspected her of not having read 
the essays of the Elizabethan dramatists, and what her 
remark about Mr. Eliot’s industry therein can have to do 
with her own knowledge of Elizabethan drama. The answer is 
simple. ‘The essays in question exhibit such an unevenness, 
not merely of industry, but of every quality, that only a critic 
who had failed entirely to appreciate their diversity would 
think of grouping them under a single head. The kindest 
explanation of such a failure on Miss West’s part seemed 
to be that she had not troubled to re-read the essays in 
question, or that she knew little of Elizabethan drama, 
She may have been * too busy thinking.” 
remarks on the inadmissibility of her 
comparison between Mr. Eliot’s and Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
essays on Baudelaire, Miss West accuses me of coming to the 
defence of Mr. Eliot’s essay without having “ paid it the 
compliment of remembering it.” Oddly enough, however, I 
took the trouble to read both essays through immediately 
before sitting down to write. I have since re-read them 
carefully, and I still maintain that the comparison is peculiarly 
uninstructive. Miss West is quick to score a point by pinning 
down my generalized statement thas Mr. Eliot was writing 
about Baudelaire the poet, Mr. Huxley about the man, and 
quotes (though I think she has been the victim of a printer's 
error here) a sentence from Mr. Eliot’s essay to the effect that 


5. Apropos of my 


its purpose is to discuss Baudelaire’s prose works. This {s 
true. I should have said ** Baudelaire the writer ” rather than 
* Baudelaire the poet.’ But the admission does not alter the 
fact that Mr. Huxley and Mr. Eliot approach Baudelaire from 
such entirely different angles that no profitable comparisoy 
is possible. 

6. Miss West says that she does not know why I use the 
word “ impassioned *’ about her advocacy of Mr. Noel Cowan 
as a didactic dramatist, “ except that it is the habit of inexper, 
writers to scatter adjectives.” I never accused her of scatte. 
ing adjectives. I called her remarks impassioned because he 
reference to Jeremiah and the author of Ecclesiastes, seemed 
to me an unnecessarily loud way of stating the fact that Mr, 
Coward is didactic—a fact which, incidentally, Mr. Eliot neve 
denied. 

7. Miss West concludes with a resort to prejudice by saying 
that I know “ all the proper patter to use to impress the casug) 
reader.” If this is not discrediting your opponent without 
argument, I do not know what is. Actually it is the easies 
and shoddiest way of doing it. Anybody can hold up another 
person’s terminology to ridicule by taking a few words out of 
their context, putting them into inverted commas, and calling 
them ‘ patter.” But Miss West knows as well as I do that 
you cannot discuss a complex subject economically without a 
specialized vocabulary. I am only sorry that the suitability 
of the occasion and the length of this letter prevent me from 
doing more than assure Miss West that I have a very clear idea 
of the meaning of the words to which she takes exception— 
I an, Sir, &e., I. M. Parsons, 


[To the Editor of the SrecTatTorR.] 
Sir,—-I wrote the letter you published last week under the 
handicap of eyes blurred by drops administered by an oculist, 
and the ensuing headache and fog prevented me from reading 
over the typescript. I must apologize for various errs 
which were allowed to stand in sentences that should have 
read : 

* Mr. Parsons has come to the defence of Mr. Eliot's essay, 
but he has not paid it the compliment of remembering it, 
Mr. Eliot himself announces that it is ‘the purpose of this 
essay to a‘lirm the importance of Baudelaire’s prose works.” 

“... nor can I see what I said about Mr. Coward and 
Mr. Archer that indicates anything at all about my critical 
discrimination.” 

** I saw that in America any dull young man who could put 
up a show of scholarship and express a hunger for authority 
and tradition, could claim to be under the leadership of 
Professors Babbitt and More and Mr. Eliot,’ and so on. 

I apologize for these tedious corrections.—I am, Sir, &c., 

REBECCA WEST. 

15 Orchard Court, Portman Square, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—There is a point which might, I think, be aptly raised 
in connexion with Mr. Parsons’ onslaught on Miss West, 
which she does not raise herself in her reply. Should the 


reviewer of a book turn aside from the execution of his task F 


to pepper with shot another reviewer who has expressed views 
on the same book from which he (however strongly) dissents? 
Is it fair play ? Admitting that it is natural, and in the time 


honoured literary tradition, for literary persons to relieve 


their feelings about other literary persons from whom they 
differ by indicating that they consider them petty, vail, 
ignorant, malicious, and penny (or whatever the price of the 
paper they write for may be) pontiffs, who select the reading 


of illiterates (incidentally, I should like to hear the views ofak 
few illiterates on the somewhat steep paths Miss West leads f 


them along)—admitting this irruption of human nature into 
the world of pure letters, the question arises, what is the 
correct mode, where the correct place, for its relief ? 
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yould suggest, in a review in another periodical of the work 
shich is the apple of discord, but in a letter to the journal 
yhich has contained the review objected to. Here personal 
criticism would have more pertinence and be less exposed to 
the charge of irrelevance. Particularly is this desirable when 
the critie criticized is one of brilliant literary culture and 
wide erudition (does Mr. Parsons seriously deny that Miss 
West is this, however different in type and trend her culture 
nay be from Mr. Eliot’s ? After all, there has always been 
om in the world of letters for more than one type of culture) 
for in such a case the reader will wish to refer back from the 
citicism to the remarks criticized. 

With Mr. Eliot’s merits I am not here concerned. His 
gifts we must all admire, and his critical and creative work we 
must all, besides admiring, weigh and criticize. He would, I 
imagine, be the last to resent it. After all, published work 
jsthrown open to criticism. Since I am, probably, older than 
Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eliot did not “show me the true genius of the 
Elizabethan drama,” or ‘re-establish the virtues” of the 
gveral ever-popular writers to whom Mr. Parsons refers, for 
[was familiar with their excellence long before I read Mr. 
Eliot's interesting studies of them. In point of fact, those 
who establish the virtues of writers are the writers themselves, 
however intelligently posterity may write essays on them. 

It seems to me rather a pity that they and the calm Mr. 
Eliot should be made the occasion for a literary wrangle and a 
After all, reviewers must be allowed to 


calling of names, 
Rost MAcAtuLay, 


rview.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Northumberland Street, W.1. 


THE GERMAN CLAIM 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—From time to time statements are made in your articles 
or correspondence to the effect that this country is almost 
recognizing Germany’s moral right to equality 
of status and armament (either by increasing its own or by 
a decrease in other countries), It is urged that no nation 
like Germany can be kept in a state of inferiority any longer, 
though actually only fourteen years or so have passed since 
the War. One wonders very much how far these assertions 
are true, and what at any rate would be the result of a 
plebiscite of those who fought in the War or lost their relations 
and friends in it. Surely England fought in the hope of 
ending war once and for all, and this purpose was to be 
effected mainly by so emasculating the most dangerous 
disturber of the peace, Germany, that she should never, or 
at any rate not for a generation at least, be able to threaten 
it again. Are the memories of those who know what the 
War meant so short that they should now wish to do anything 
to make it easier onee more for Germany to attack France 
orany other country ? As one of the Geneva correspondents, 
I think, has somewhere said, most of the stnaller countries 
are on the side of France in this question because they fear 
Germany making war again if she is placed on the same level 
as the other big nations in armaments. What is the root 
cause of this fear ? Surely it is Germany’s own behaviour, not 
only before but since the War. Have any of her statesmen, 
leaders, or others who speak with authority for the mass of 
German adults, ever publicly expressed their genuine regret 
for their share in the War, and an honest, sincere and con. 
vincing resolve that, so far as they are concerned, they will 
never make war again nor attack another nation ? In other 
words, what signs have they ever given of that real repentance 
which must always precede forgiveness ? And until they do 
80, what is their moral right to be placed once more in a 
position where it will be easier for them to make war ? 
Surely even thirty years, the life of but one generation, is 
none too long for penance in such a case ? 

No country has any desire to attack Germany : she, there- 
fore, has nothing to fear. But till she satisfies at least the 
test of Europe, especially France and those smaller nations 
Who so dread her, that she never again intends to hurt them, 
What moral right has she to ask to be restored to a position 
from which she can once more threaten others, and from 
Which, at such stupendous cost, she was deposed thirteen 
years ago ? 

I write as no “ diehard Imperialist.” I have been a warm 
Supporter of the League of Nations ever since its inception ; 


unanimous in 


and in the last few years of my official career in India have 
lost no chance of urging Indians to compose their own internal 
differences and make peace among themselves in order to 
hasten on Dominion Status.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hersert Keary, I.C.S. 


[For opinions expressed by our correspondents we accept 
no responsibility. Editorially we have never ceased to insist 
that equality of status must be achieved by the disarmament 
of the rest of the world, and in no circumstances by the 
rearmament of Germany.—Eb. Spectator.] 


CHEESE-PARING AT GENEVA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Returning last Saturday from Geneva and the League 
Assembly, I resumed at once the best of our national habits, 
and bought the Spectator at Dover. Turning to your “ News 
of the Week ” I read that “* the one achievement ” by which 
the British Delegation had distinguished itself at the Assembly, 
was “a niggling attack on every Department of the League’s 
expenditure.” 

As a member of the Delegation, who was personally quite 
unconcerned with the unenviable task which you aptly 
describe as ‘‘ paring cheese,’ I may perhaps be allowed 
to offer a purely personal opinion on your criticisms, which 
I think hardly come up to your usual high standard of fairness. 

I will not argue the question of whether a thorough re- 
examination of League expenditure, especially on salaries, 
was not demanded by the necessities, and by the spirit, of 
the times in which we live. If I were to argue it, however, 
I should ask what would have been the effect on world opinion, 
if the Assembly had, this year, shirked the investigation 
which almost every one of the League’s member States has 
had to make in respect of its own Civil Service. 

I cannot offer any useful opinion on the individual economies 
made, but I can say from knowledge that our delegates 
supported no * cut” light-heartedly. Sometimes they were 
even found on the side of the angels (I assume, naturally, 
that the angels would always advocate expenditure on good 
objects whatever the state of the Budget). The British 
Delegation supported an appropriation in next year’s Budget 
for the new Slavery Commission, but were in a minority 
on this point. On the other hand we were with the majority 
in voting the necessary sum to establish the machinery for 
working the 1931 Convention on Drugs. 

I admit these are small matters by comparison with the 
large questions opened up by discussion of secretariat salaries, 
and the corollary, secretariat re-organization, in which the 
British took a leading part. You describe their attitude 
as “ niggling,” but it is of little use to discuss economies on 
broad lines. ‘ Detailed’ would surely be a less harsh and 
juster word to use. 

The deplorable thing about this Assembly was not so much 
the spirit in which retrenchment was discussed, as the fact 
that so little of importance was discussed besides retrenchment. 
—I am, Sir, &c., BiaNcHE E. C. DUGDALE. 

1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. 


[The economies the British delegation effected were incon- 
siderable, and the impression created by such moves as 
Sir Hilton Young’s attempt to get the London office of the 
League closed was deplorable.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE OLD BAILEY AND THE PRESS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—It is highly gratifying to find, in a publication like 
the Spectator, an emphatic protest against the tendency toward 
journalistic exploitation of details of the most vicious and 
sordid crimes and social offences. A large portion of the 
English Press, having unfortunately fallen into the hands of a 
group of unscrupulous persons concerned merely with the size 
of circulation, is outdoing the ** yellowest ” of American news- 
papers in sensationalism, crudity and pandering to morbid 
taste. To see British journalism, once the standard of the 
world in cleanliness, dignity and accuracy, thus defiled is dis- 
tressing, and never was there so greatly needed just such a voice 
against it as you have raised.—I am, Sir, &c., 

University Club, Sydney. Marc T. GREENE. 
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PUBLIC EXECUTIONS IN UGANDA 
|To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of August 13th appeared a letter from 
Mr. J. H. Harris commenting on the public execution of two 
natives in the Hoima district of Uganda. As an Englishman 
who has spent ten years in Africa dealing with natives, I feel 
that I must try to justify the action in the eyes of the 
thousands of my countrymen who think as Mr. Harris does, 
and as I used to think before actual experience showed me the 
necessity for such extreme measures. 

No one can possibly realize, without having experienced it, 
the absolute primitiveness of the average African native’s 
mind. To suppress the cruel and, often, unjust methods of 
punishment that the native tribal laws and customs have 
imposed for countless years is a task the magnitude of which 
is staggering. The officials who are entrusted with the 
control of vast tracts of country, many times as big as the 
United Kingdom, are outnumbered by many hundreds, or 
even thoysands, to cne, and the basic fact on which their 
administration must be founded is that any action they take 
must be both firm and definitely impressive. Any vacillation 
in their administration of the British law induced by merciful 
considerations is not received by the natives with gratitude, 
but is taken as a sign of weakness only, and the authority of 
the Government is immediately weakened with a corresponding 
increase in crime. It is probably not realized by your 
correspondent that newspapers, wireless and other means of 
distributing the daily news, to which he may have become so 
used that they are no longer remarkable, are entirely unknown 
in Central Africa. The only way to spread the news of the 
inevitable punishment for offences of this nature is to allow 
as many natives as possible to see the punishment administered 
so that they may spread the news far and wide to act as 4 
deterrent. 

Natives hold life very cheaply, and though, to the ignorant, 
incidents of the kind to which your correspondent draws 
attent:on seem unnecessarily brutal, the justice of the action 
will never be queried by the natives themselves. It is not 
necessary for me to point out the justice with which the law 
is administered by England's representatives in the Empire. 
The success of the English as colonists is proverbial.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. D. Kine, 

Tzaneen, Northern Transvaal, South Africa. 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—Remarks made by two of your correspondents in 
disparagement of Germany's claim to colonies show clearly 
that they do not know why such outlets are more needed 
by her now than in the past. Before the War open doors 
were common. Where are they to-day ? Everywhere we 
see tariff walls to keep out trade and restrictive regulations 
to keep out immigrants. It is not long since Germans were 
refused permission to enter any of their old colonial territories, 
and some are still closed to them. Where admission is 
allowed restrictions are usually imposed which never existed 
before. Not long ago a professor of a North German 
university, unknown to me, wrote me a letter on the subject 
in which he said, “ For us university teachers it is heart- 
breaking to watch the growing up of an academic youth for 
whom, in spite of their good capacities and achievements, 
there will be no living room in Germany, yet who would be 
ready to do self-sacrificing, pioneer work in colonies.” 

If those who suggest that Germans should be satisfied with 
toleration in the colonies of other Powers offered that advice 
to their own countrymen, they would receive a sharp answer, 
and rightly. Fifty years ago that ardent Imperialist, Sir John 
Seeley, answering the question, “Why need we trouble 
ourselves to keep up colonies of our own?” wrote, ** Most 
people like to live among their own countrymen, under the 
laws, religion, and institutions they are accustomed to.” Is 
it generous for Great Britain, which controls, in addition to 
other vast oversea spaces, a whole continent which her people 
cannot populate, to refuse to allow Germans to exercise this 
right in the territories which they brought to so high a level 
of development ? We all know that the position of this 
country to-day is that, though it has Imperial territory in 
superabundance, our surplus population will not go to it, 


——— 


Whatever truth there may be in the common Plea thy 
British colonial administration is superior to any other, 1) 
one will deny that there is plenty of leeway to be made fs 
our African and other native territories. Let us concentra}, 
upon our own special and rightful work, and do it as Well gy 
we can, allowing other nations to do the same.—TI am, Sir, &e 

Headington, Oxford. W. #H. Dawsoy, 


ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The letter—one might call it appropriately the yy 
whoop—of Dr. Rouse has been well answered. May I 
allowed, however, to dispose specifically of his statemen 
that the Free Places System produces “ misfits,” and that th 
system has “ flooded the secondary schools with those wh 
are not fitted for higher intellectual work”? Reference to, 
single report of the Board of Education will show that thes 
are monstrous misstatements. The Report for 1926.» 
expresses a considered opinion that the Free Places requir. 
ment “ is amply justified by its results.” The Report recon 
that the free pupils stay at school longer and leave at a highe 
age than the fee-paying scholars. It states that in th 
School Certificate Examination the free pupils in the yex 
referred to obtained 48 per cent. of successes as againg 
19.8 per cent. obtained by the fee-paying pupils. The Repor 
continues : 

“The remaining aspect of the profit derived by attendance ¢ 
Secondary Schools which lends itself to statistical measuremen 
is the extent to which secondary, school pupils. pass on from suc 
schools to universities. . . . In spite of the fact that the numbe 
of free pupils whose financial circumstances are such as to enable 
them to proceed to a university without substantial extraneous 
assistance must in the nature of things be smaller than in thy 
case of fee-paying pupils yet the number of free pupils is nu 
far short of double the number of fee-paying pupils who proceeie| 
to universities.” 

Thus in every way in which the accomplishment of the fre 
pupils can be compared with that of the fee-paying pupik 
it is much the greater accomplishment. I should like t 
pass from controversy in order to call the attention of you 
readers to the gravity of a decision, particularly at this 
moment, to curtail the facilities for higher education in 
England. If it is said that our expenditure on education i 
not fruitful may the explanation not be that we are ni 
educating enough ? The education of the vast majority of 
English children is packed into a few years of attendance a 
the elementary school. Then it ceases. Between the ages ¢ 
fourteen and eighteen 70 per cent. of the young people of the 
country are not in touch with any educational influence 
and the impression of their early tuition grows faint and * 
often obliterated. Results from this state of affairs, th 
witlessness of so many of our citizens, their exploitation by 
the sensational Press and the specious politician, the levity 
and instability of their thought, and perhaps, to some extent, 
the failure of British industry to keep abreast of industry 
in cotintries in which education is more thorough. Doe 
Dr. Rouse know how our system of secondary educatia 
compares with that of America or Germany or France 
Switzerland or the countries of Northern Europe ? Are tli 
secondary schools of these countries * flooded ” with thos 
who are educationally incompetent ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. J. Matton, Warden of Toynbee Hall. 


THE OUTLINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTorR.] 


Sir,—Some eight days ago a letter went out to the Press signe f 


by one Archbishop, two Bishops and various men (no womel 
condemning The Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parent 
published and edited by us. 
fessed to represent organized Christianity, has called down 


itself so many answers, both from Christians and non-Chr> 


tians, that we have not felt the need for a formal answer fro 
ourselves : nor do we propose to answer in detail now. Thi 
has largely been done. One at least of the signatories coul! 
not, we think, have read the book in full ; certain others wet 


perhaps moved by economic and political bias to attack WF 


book on moral grounds. That we must overlook. But, " 
defence, not only of the contributors to the Outline but as 


of the many people who wrote to us originally. in its pra’ 


(including, for instance, such Christians as Canon Dearme 


This letter, which clearly pth 
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ye should like to say that we know there is nothing in the 
pook which could do anything but make children saner, 
healthier, happier, better citizens of the world and the future. 

In a single volume our authors have naturally not told 
everything. How could they ? This is only an outline of the 
seat mass Of human knowledge ; it is not, for instance, an 
outline of theology. Nor do we think it likely, or indecd 
possible, that what is written in the book is free from all error. 
But we are convinced of this: that, if not for the first time, 
then very nearly so, men and women writing for children have 
told the truth as objectively as possible. 

One of us is the mother of five children; the other is the 
father of five children. We believe that we are practically in 
touch with the needs of growing children, and that we have 
given Our children and other children something which those 
who signed the protest against our book have not had, and 
yill not have, the courage to attempt.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Naomi Mrrcitison, 
Vicror GOLLANCZ, 
River Court, Tammersmith Mail, W. 6, October 12th, 


MANCHURIA AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Siz, As one who has but recently returned from Japan I 
have read with the greatest interest the two articles in the 
last two issues of the Spectator with regard to the Manchurian 
situation. Did time and space allow they would provoke many 
comments. Though I am in substantial agreement with what 
Mr. Tsurumi says, yet there are certain points which I think 
are open to a difference of interpretation. 

There is no doubt that the rather precipitate action of the 
League in its first actions, when information was admittedly 
imperfect, did much to harden Japanese opinion. But on the 
other hand it was the moral revolt of the nation against the 
venality of politicians of all parties, the proletarians excepted. 
which played into the hands of the military. The soldiers at 
allevents were not out to line their pockets. 

Again, the championing by the military of the cause of 
the peasant was more an after-thought, and indeed has 
never been a serious issue on their part. There seems little 
doubt that the militarists, being human, were anxious to get 
back after years of declining popularity, and they played 
their cards well. Baron Shidehara’s wise and peaceful policy 
towards China did not meet with the success it deserved, at 
allevents at the rate that was hoped, and this also strengthened 
the case for ‘* direct action.” It was only after this action 
had been taken that the military, in order to strengthen their 
position, espoused the cause of the peasant. Certainly. their 
example has spurred political parties into action. 

But to assume that because of what has happened Japan 
has gone militarist is entirely wrong. The nation is pledged 
too deeply to democratic principles, and when _ political 
leaders are forthcoming who can command the respect and 
eontidence of the nation to the extent that the late*Premier, 
Mr, Hamaguchi, did, the whole situation will become easier. 
Lam, Sir, &e., W. H. Murray Watton. 

23 St, James’ Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,’ OcroserR 20TH, 1832. 


Tho French Press continue their attacks upon the new Ministry 
vith unrelenting bitterness ; in which, we perceive, they are joined 
by the Press of London also. The Times is excessively indignant 
that M. Furers, an ex-editor of a newspaper, should be a Minister : 
and the Chronicle rails at the theorists, or Doctrinaires as they are 
called, for their practical inefficiency. If we recollect aright, the 
denunciation of CASIMIR PERIER’S Ministry was, at its commence- 
ment, quite as violent, and yet it stood its ground wonderfully. 
The present Cabinet of France has indeed no PERTER among them. 
TALLEYRAND seems satisfied, and we look upon him as a better 
judge than either French journalists or English: he returned io 
London on Monday, having delayed his departure till the Ministry 
was formed, 


* * * * 


The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria took leave of 
Plasnewydd, where they had been residing for some time, on 
Monday, for Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of Westminster. On 
Tuesday morning, the Corporation of Chester and the inhabitants at 
large presented an address to her Royal Highness, to which she made 
avery gracious answer. Her Royal Highness and the Princess were 
present on Wednesday at the opening of the Chester new bridge. 


Att 


Tue British Antique Dealers Association has collected together 
for their exhibition of Art Treasures at Christie’s an incredibly 
large number of objects, many interesting and beautiful, but 
so miscellaneous that it is impossible to give any coherent idea 
of the exhibition as a whole. It is, in fact, not one exhibition 
but twenty, all taking place in the same rooms and inter- 
mingled with each other. The only possible method, therefore, 
is to call attention to the most conspicuous objects in each 
section, The paintings, a very random collection, are definitely 
disappointing. The star piece is evidently Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
Rembrandt, Aristotle, formerly in Mrs. Huntingdon’s collection, 
a dignified and moving composition, but which proves to be 
less well painted than one had hoped. The other Rembrandt, 
Portrait of a Turk, shows his fondness for the effects produced 
by rich materials, but it lacks his more serious qualities. A 
dull portrait by Batoni and a Venus and Adonis by Tintoretto 
are both unworthy of the names attached to them. Quanti- 
tatively the paintings of the English school dominate this 
section. Conspicuous amongst these by its size is a large, 
empty Raeburn (1351), balanced by an almost equally large 
and equally empty Martin Arthur Shee (1372). The most 
important English painting is Gainsborough’s portrait of 
James Christie, the founder of the firm which has so generously 
lent its rooms for the exhibition. This portrait is exquisitely 
painted, but, like many Gainsboroughs, is uncomfortably skew 
in composition. Stubbs’ Grey Hack with Groom and Dog is 
the best sporting picture and makes the horses in Morland’s 
The Corn Bin look too humanly sagacious. 

There are a few objects of mainly historical interest, notably 
the sumptuous throne (1) said to have been used by Queen 
Elizabeth (almost incredibly there is no bed shown here in 
which she is said to have slept), and a Prayer Book (288) tra- 
ditionally believed to have belonged to Archbishop Laud. 
The display of furniture is splendid and extensive, among the 
most attractive pieces being two magnificent Charles II 
cabinets lacquered in the Chinese manner (29 and 31), and 
several early eighteenth-century chairs and settees upholstered 
in contemporary needlework. The tapestries are, on the whole, 
dull, the best piece being perhaps a panel of Soho tapestry (286), 
with a good design of grotesques but poor colouring. In the 
sculpture section there is a Parthian bas-relief (1231), with two 
finely-decorative winged beasts. The highest general level is 
attained by the exhibits in the pottery and porcelain section. 
Among the Chinese pieces is a case full of admirable porcelain 
animals (1009) mostly the familiar Dogs of Fo, but including 
also an exquisite figure of a deer in a curious mauvish porcelain. 
‘There is also a group of unusually good Chinese armorial pozce- 
lain of the eighteenth century (1070). Italian wares are repre- 
sented by two of the rare fern-leaf jars of the early fifteenth 
century (1147 and 1148) and a lovely Faenza plate (1154) of the 
Three Graces, painted mainly in an attractive dull blue with 
the usual rich yellow in the ground and border. Of the Hispano 
Moresque dishes the best is one in blue and copper lustre with 
an immense eagle sprawling over it, regardless of ridges and 
changes of plane (1145). There is a quantity of respectable 
eighteenth-century European porcelain figures, both English 
and German, all of which are made to look rather silly by a 
brilliant Nymphenburg figure of a ballad singer (830) modelled 
by Bustelli, which, apart from its technical merits, has a poise 
and a humour lacking even in the Meissen pieces immediately 
surrounding it. 

The Tercentenary Exhibition of Sir Christopher Wren could 
certainly have no more appropriate scene than the Galleries of 
St. Paul's, though from the point of view of convenience they 
are not ideal. The exhibition centres round the great model of 
Wren’s second scheme for the cathedral which has not been 
much seen since its recent restoration. This is a magnificent 
work and gives a good idea of what Wren might have made of 
St. Paul's had he been given a free hand. Otherwise the exhibi- 
tion is disappointing. There are too many documents which 
are mostly so obscure that they can only interest an expert, and 
too many objects whose only importance is that they belonged 
to Wren or to his friends. There are one or two architectural 
drawings and plans, but the history of the building of St. Paul's 
itself is represented only by half a dozen photographs of the 
various schemes, and these are hung almost on the floor. 

ANTHONY BUUNY. 
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A Radio Review 


PrELuDED by an embarrassingly abject announcement, 
Mr. J. B. Priestley gave his delayed Talk last Monday ; and 
it is a compliment to him that, after so much publicity, there 
was no sense of anti-climax. Mr. Priestley is another proof of 
the contention that what is mainly needed for a good micro- 
phonic manner is a vigorous and rich personality : there was 
a rare gusto about him and a disarming hint of the Yorkshire 
dales. His Talk mostly consisted of putting up a guy and 
throwing stones at it—for I refuse to believe that he meant us 
to take him quite seriously. If he did, then it was a little 
unfortunate that his fierce castigation of the High Brow 
should have been preceded, earlier in the evening, by Miss 
Sackville-West’s impassioned plea for the work of D. H. 
Lawrence. Practically all Mr. Priestley’s gibes were applicable 
to Lawrence; and would he seriously like to contend that 
Lawrence was the drivelling humbug he sees in all High 
Brows ? Really he was making a plea for a return to Vic- 
torianism : one could almost see Dickens nudging his elbow 
as he threw his last piece of advice at the shivering High Brow 
—‘* Be a man!” Incidentally, Miss Sackville-West’s out- 
spoken comments on the Post Office, for its action in con- 
fiscating some of Lawrence’s poems, revealed a welcome 
loosening of the censorship which has won the B.B.C. much 
discredit in the eyes of intelligent listeners. 


A new radio-play by Mr. L. du Garde Peach is to be broad- 
east twice next week. It is called Nor’-West, and deals with 
wind and storm and mystery in the most treacherous of all 
seas. It is evidently an attempt to follow up the success 
of Mary Ccles'c, one of the most popular plays ever broadcast. 
I doubt whether the attempt is altogether wise. Mary 
Celeste was based on historical fact and I believe that a great 
deal of the interest shown in the play was due to the contro- 
versy which still rages round the name of that mysterious 
ship. It remains to be seen whether Nor’-West will prove 
as attractive. Personally, I prefer Mr. Peach in the vein 
of his recently broadcast Bread, a play whose theme was 
so contemporary and essentially dramatic that I wondered 
no one had exploited it before. A starving world over- 
stocked with wheat—that was a splendid theme for a radio- 
play and Mr. Peach handled it admirably. I hope he will 
give us more such plays to bite at. | Meanwhile, here is his 
Nor’-West. It will be produced, as was Mary Celeste, by 
Peter Creswell. And by a happy coincidence, on Thursday, 
Mr. MacCarthy is giving a talk on Conrad: ‘* Active Adven- 
ture mixed with Spiritual Adventure.” 


The B.B.C. winter musical season begins in earnest next 
week. Thereafter, apart from spasmodic celebrity recitals, 
there will be three musical programmes each week which 
should on no account be missed. They are the Wednesday 
Symphony Concert from the Queen’s Hall, the Sunday night 
Orchestral Concerts, and the Saturday night Chamber Music 
Concerts from the new Concert Hall at Broadcasting House. 
These three series are the backbone of the B.B.C.’s serious 
musical programme and on them must be based our criticism 
of the B.B.C.’s musical standards. The authorities probably 
pride themselves most (and with good cause) on the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts; but on the whole last year’s 
listeners seemed to prefer the Sunday night Orchestral 
Concerts which were relayed from the old converted wharf 
(Studio Number Ten) down by the river. Partly, of course, 
this is due to the fact that nore listeners are free to listen 
regularly at nine o'clock on Sunday night than at eight 
o’clock on Wednesday; but partly it is due to the more 
intimate and less showmanlike nature of the Sunday concerts. 
Public concerts do not invariably make good broadcasts : 
there is a distraction about them, a sense of something being 


missed ; whereas, in the case of studio concerts, there is 
nothing —unless it be the announcer’s shy little attempts to 


be helpful—to get between the listener and the music. Next 
Sunday brings us the first of this winter’s series of Sunday 
night Orchestral Concerts, with Egon Petri as soloist and 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony as the chef d’oeuvre. ‘This 
melodious and orchestrally competent and (as some insist) 
most unsatisfactory composer comes to the fore again on 
Wednesday, when Mischa Elman will play his Violin Concerto 
from the Queen’s Hall, 


. 


(Daventry National, 9.20). 


<<a 
— 


Irems tro Warciu For. 


Sunday: Egon 


Petri—Sunday 
(London and Midland Regional, 9.5). 


Orchestral Concert (1) 


Monday : Harold Nicolson—* To an Unnamed Listener» 


Nor’-West—a radio play (London 


and Midland Regional, 9.25, and Tuesday, Daventry Nationa 
9.20). ; 


Tuesday : 


Midland Regional, 8.0). 
Wednesday : Layton and Johnstone (London and Midland 
Regional, 8.0) and B.B.C. Symphony Concert—Mischa Elman 
(Daventry National, 8.15). 
Thursday : Desmond MacCarthy—* The Art of Reading” 
(Daventry National, 7.30), Jack Hulbert’s * Follies ” (London 
and Midland Regional, 9.15, and Friday, Daventry National, 
8.0). 


Friday : 


Tristan and Isolde—second act 


(London and 


Debate on Disarmament (Daventry National, 


9.20), Mischa Elman—recital (Daventry National, 10.0), 
Saturday : Chamber Music (London Regional, 9.0), * Con. 


sider your Verdict ” (Daventry National, 9.20). 


C. H.W, 


The “ Spectator” Crossword No. 4 


By XANTHIPPE. 























ACROSS 


. Town that suggests a sooty 


flame. 


. Let in a river to strike out. 
. Made from the plane. 
. This Sion frequently goes on 


at 16; as itis, you can give 
it the chuck. 


. Saw. 
. Smith Minor thinks this bird 


is safest in the middle. 


5. Authors like these ties. 
. Avenge (anag.). 


18. When the negro played 
“Othello” he called for 
this to be put out. 

21. Let rats astonish. 

24. Parental lepidopterist ? 

26. Famous race-horse of the 
past. 

30. Hamlet’s ancestors were, ac- 
cording to Gray. 

31. Often weighed, but not 
with scales. 

32. Famous literary Roderick. 

33. Sin about a rag shelters the 
parson. 

34. Well-known race-horse of 


to-day (or next week 7). 


35, Famous Savoyard. 


DOWN 


. 51 untruths. 

. Metallic P.C. 

. Spirit. 

. Mends Manx cats ? 

j. The negro’s deadly name 


for those optics, perhaps. 


. Agnostic, 


8. You in the communication 
make properties. 

1]. “Storied windows, 

» (Milton). 

13. Yearn. 

17. Beat a drum (anag.). 

19. Money among the laity 

produces classical learning. 

(with 28, two words), Does 

boisterousness frighten the 

seraglio ? 


richly 





22. The man in the balance. 

23. Implement with state end- 
ing. 

25. Devonshire hill up in mixed 
ice. 

27. Concealed in. an old an 
cestor. 

28. See 20. 


29. Plus ten it’s out of mind. 
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The Modern Home 


Some New Furniture 


A new development in furniture design which seems to 
deserve encouragement is the appearance of Sectional 
Furniture. ‘This is not an entirely new idea, of course: the 
ueetly misnamed “* elastic > bookcase been on the 
market for years, and certain desk and cupboard fitments 
to go wita it have been available for almost as long; but 
the new furniture goes a step further. It is now possible 
to buy cupboards of all shapes and sizes, wardrobes variously 
equipped, sections of drawers, dressing tables, desks, book- 
shelves and even easy chairs and settees—all en suite and so 
contrived that they can be fitted together in an innumerable 
series of different combinations. For the most part they 
iook quite well standing alone, or they can be built up to 
form an apparently single picce bulky enough to take its 
place in the largest room, 

Three points especially commend the system. It suits a 
mode of life that is becoming increasingly prevalent. Few 
of us nowadays have the confidence, if the cash, to take a 
large house and fill it with massive furniture in the belief 
that this will be of equal service to our grandchildren (as 
yell as impressing them with a proper sense of our solidity) 
as to ourselves. We tend towards ever shorter and shorter 
Jeases; the number of flat-dwellcers gets greater each year. 
In these circumstances there is considerable advantage in 
having furniture that can be re-shaped to suit different 
roms. The ideal, when furnishing, is to have each piece 
made to suit its especial place —in vase it probably 
fails to look so well in any cther; the next best thing is to 
have pieces that can be modified to suit their surroundings, 

Secondly, few of us would claim unerring taste : it is more 
than possible that first thoughts are not always best in 
questions of furnishing. It may be that increased familiarity 
with some room may point the way to a better arrangement 
of the furniture than was at first foreseen. Or, symptom 
of a restless age, the desire for change alone may call for 
some such rearrangement. In either case, sectional furniture 
is liable to be more accommodating than the older forms. 

I have left till last the point that is by no means least. 
The problems to be overcome in designing furniture that 
ean be combined in dozens of different ways result in a 
welcome simplification of outline and—though perhaps not 
so inevitably—in a suppression of unnecessary detail and 
omament. Practically all the sectional furniture I have 
seen has been good to look at. It takes more than mere 
simplicity to achieve this. Rob a piece of furniture of the 
bulk of its ornament, and little but its material and its bare 
lines are left—to make an impression all the more definite for 
the prominence into which they are forced. The proportions 
of such pieces must be good; the material must be well 
chosen and well used. The layman is often astonished to 
learn that plain, simple furniture is actually more expensive 
to make than grossly over-ornamented stuff (lacking the 
element of costly craftsmanship); but this is so. Not 
only has the timber to be far more carefully chosen, but the 
actual workmanship has to be of a higher standard: the 
slightest blemish shows up in a way it would never do in the 
company of crude machine-made carving. We see, then, 
that the new style takes us a few steps further along the 
road towards the ideal of furniture designed simply to do 
its job well, to make the best possible use of its material, and 
te depend for its beauty on a true expression of these purposes. 
The largest range of sectional furniture at present on the 
market is that made and sold by the Compactom Company, 
who are up to the present better known, perhaps, for their 
fitted wardrobes. From the twenty or so units they catalogue, 
the wants of almost anyone who is not actually requiring a 
grand piano or a_.billiard table could be supplied. Every 
piece is made in oak, walnut and mahogany, each in several 
finishes and with various differences of detail. So that the 
total number of units to choose from must be well over the 
hundred. There is even a so-called Sheraton range, complete 
With satin-wood bandings—to be a comfort, perhaps, to the 
faint-hearted with a half-regretful eye on the past. Possibly 
the handles fitted as standard on the oak models were designed 


has 


which 


for the same customer—they appeared to me distinctly 
reminiscent of the days of art nouveau ; but I was told they 
are very generally appreciated. In any case, it would be 
a small matter to have their bewildered ivy leaves replaced 
by a more common-sense grip of wood or metal. On the 
other hand, one of the ranges in mahogany, with an attractive 
banding of what is called “ coral,” has handles entirely 
suited to the general design, 

*Combunit ” sections are also made in oak, mahogany 
and walnut, and in several colours and finishes. Unlike the 
““ Compactom ” units, they are not bolted together, in most 
cases being supported on plinth bases. These are of darker 
wood, matching the handles, which are sufficiently curved 
to give a good grip and to mitigate any severity that plain 
rectangles might be thought to possess. ‘The number of 
pieces available is almost as large as that of “ Compactom ” ; 
the prices are, perhaps, slightly higher on the whole, but 
both ranges are entirely reasonable. 

Coming to hand-made—and therefore more expensive— 
furniture, we find something of the same idea executed by 
the Maurice Adams Studio. This furniture (which is by no 
means the only product of this firm) is made of British pine, 
very simply and naturally used. It is finished in either 
of two colours, and banded either with black or with light 
figured walnut. A very large number of designs can be 
seen; but comparatively few of these are actually sectional 
units, though all are so much of the type as to fit in perfectly 
with them. A most interesting idea here is that of sectional 
units of sprung and upholstered pieces, which can be com- 
bined either with each other or with bookcases and tables 
to form easy chairs and settees of various sizes and shapes, 
Almost all of them are good to look at and extremely com- 
fortable to sit in. 

Two other ranges of furniture, not sectional but designed 
specially to suit the depleted pockets of 1932, are Gooch’s 
** Cotswold * and Heal’s ** New Type.’ These are carried 
out mainly in weathered oak, and continue the tradition 
which has come to be thought of as peculiarly “ Heal’s ”— 
though this firm has moved well beyond it for those whose 
tastes incline them to follow. My principal criticism of both 
types is that they seem more particularly suited to cottage 
interiors. ‘There is little to be said for the thin square legs 
extending some six inches above the floor, which are found 
rather frequently. A plinth would give a welcome effect of 
solidity and would simplify the problem of sweeping and 
cleaning underneath. 

The Minty ‘Isis’ chairs and settees are sectional in the 
sense that their seats and backs (and not only the cushions) 
are easily removable for dusting purposes. My eye was 
first caught by their clean lines. Most “ easy” furniture— 
apart from the more or less specialized products of the 
smaller firms—is reminiscent in outline of a hippopotamus 
dropped from a height: it was a welcome change to find a 
thoroughly commercial “ quantity” production so good to 


. 


look at. The * Isis” chairs are made in three lengths of 
seat. Of these the largest gives all the luxury that could 


be wanted, while the medium should suit those with rather 
shorter legs than mine. The settee is made in various widths, 
but only with the medium depth of seat—which seems a 
reflection either on the discrimination or the stature of the 
public, since I am a full inch or so under six feet. The 
demountable back and seat in no way weaken the con- 
struction, and the chair is perfectly rigid when reassembled. 
In addition to simplifying dusting and cleaning (and the 
ordinary easy chair or settee has dust-traps that only the 
imagination of the most optimistic seller of vacuum-cleaners 
could tackle), this device also makes the fitting and removal 
of loose covers much simpler. The upholstery is good and 
the prices low: £6 19s. 6d. for the largest chair (uncovered). 
G, M. Boumparey. 

[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Srecraror, 99 Gower Sireet, 
W.C.1, with “* Modern Home Pege” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.} 
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A Son of Oxford’ 


My World as in my Time. Memoirs of Sir Henry Newholt, 
1862—1932. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 

Tne author of these attractive memoirs is a type of the men 
produced by the public schools and Oxford in the last quarter 
of last century. Though born at a vicarage in the * Black 
Country,” he grew up with hardly any knowledge of the life 
that, unfortunately, must be led by the enormous majority 
of his countrymen. Passing from the school of Clifton with a 
scholarship to Corpus, Oxford, he was able to pursue learning 
tempered with athletic exercises. He was a good shot at the 
butts, a good runner on the course, a good speaker at the 
Union. He made excellent friends, even in the suburbs of 
Oxford ; the Dons thought highly of him; and he did credit 
to his College in one of the big exams. He imbibed all 
the highest culture from Plato down to Pater, and was able 
early to enjoy visits to country houses and Switzerland. 
Since he did not win a’ Fellowship, as a matter of course he 
proceeded. to the Bar. The President of Corpus (“ Big 
Temmy ” Fowler, as we called him in distinction from ‘ Little 
Tommy ” Fowler, the historian of Roman life and true lover 
of birds) was much relieved to hear that Newbolt was eating 
dinners for the Bar instead of staying up on the chance of 
tutorial work. ‘ Hi myself,’ he said (the great man was 
always very resolute on aitches) ‘‘ have never left Oxford 
since I took my degree; but then I was invited to stay on, 
which quite halters the ease.” Yet it was certainly more 
usual to go to the Bar than to stay on, “ Are you going to 
read for the Bar ? ” I was asked on a similar oeceasion, “* No,” 
I replied.‘ Why not ? ” was the retort. 

In those sweetly cultivated years of an Oxford which was 
ultering the last enchantments of the Victorian Age, we 
get glimpses of Ruskin, Burne Jones, William Morris and the 
Max Millers. It is delightful to hear of Max Miller, regarded 
in Oxford as a great philologist, sitting to listen while his 
father’s songs of Die Schéne Miillerin were sung to Schuberts’ 
music. But I like best a quotation from Tommy Case, an 
eccentric tutor of great authority in philosophy at the time : 

‘***T hope you won't get led away by fellows like T. H. Green,’ he 
said to Newbolt, who was just setting out upon Greats. ‘ I’ve not 
read a word of him myself, and, of course, T wouldn't condemn any 
man unheard, but I can assure you his. philosophy is all rot.’ ” 
That is a great relief to me, for we were all taught that Green 
was the only real philosopher in Oxford, and I used to break 
out from Christ Church, under heavy penalties, on Saints 
Days to hear him in Balliol, always returning without having 
understood a single sentence. 

The gentle allurements of Oxford life in the early ’eighties 
have, of course, passed away with time, and I cannot say 
whether modern youth has anything to compare with them. 
One advantage it has certainly lost—the sense of permanence 
and security. Oxford was then a region apart; Sir Henry 
rightly calls it a fairy island. When I remember the self- 
complacency of the Dons and of the wives who were fast 
arriving, I envy and am astonished. It is true that we 
sometimes heard of a doctrine called Socialism, and men like 
Arnold Toynbee and T. H. Green himself were protesting for 


some consideration towards the working people. Newholt 
was not untouched by the startling enthusiasm for Philay. 
thropy—-a, word which then did not send out a stinking 
savour, THe tells us that he tried visiting clubs in Bethng 
Green and Notting Hill. But he was still able to Continue an 
existence as delicious as Oxford's while living in pleasan 
Jodgings in London, and paying still more charming Visits to 
the agreeable country houses which he called his Archipelago 
scattered islands of joy adapted for shooting, fishing anq 
yachting. Here he could associate with the most delightfy 
men and women of the day—some eminent, all charming, 
His record should be preserved to prove to future generations 
how enviable during the ‘nineties was the existence of a fey 
cultured and well-to-do persons, while the country’s power 
and prosperity were at their height. 

It was in the middle ‘nineties that he suddenly found himself 
famous upon the broadsheets of an evening paper, which 
placarded * Drake’s Drum.” It hit the moment as a define 
to the Kaiser’s naval ambitions, and I like the judgement of 
Robert Bridges, always a true and admiring friend of the 
young poet; 

‘He read it again with great deliberation. Then he looked at 

me and said ‘ You'll never write anything better than that— it isn 
given to man to write anything better than that. I wish T had ever 
written anything half so good.’ ”’ 
That judgement holds, even against the well-known and 
beautiful poems that followed. But in spite of his rapidly 
growing poetic fame, Newbolt appears to have worked at Law 
with some success. . For a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, now a 
Judge in Chancery, remarked to him : 

“You think you are famous for your poems, and so you may be, 
but what has given you immortality is your work in the Law Digest.” 

Nevertheless, it was his literary fame that gave him the 
editorship of John Murray’s Monthly Review for the first four 
years of this century—a difficult time owing to the Boer War, 
which began the undermining of the country’s self-satisfaction, 
and Joseph Chamberlain’s premature attempt to revive 
Protection, while Newbolt was a firm Free Trader, As to 
the Boer War, the author says : 

“Tn London, among the people with whom we lived, there was 4 
small but indignant minority, belonging mostly to the modem 
category of ‘ highbrows ’: the loyalists labelled them pro-Boers, and 
were genuinely hurt by their passionate reproaches,” 

I should like to quote many other passages in this interesting 
record of a literary and enviable life ; especially the finely 
discerning estimate of Lord Rosebery, with whom the author 
was, naturally, intimate. But I will mention only one mistake 
which may be easily corrected before the promised second 
volume appears (the present one ends abruptly with Joseph 
Conrad in 1905). In the well-known lines, ** Says Tweed to 
Till *? and so on, the words “I” and “ ye” in the fourth and 
fifth lines are falsely transposed, making nonsense of the 
whole, In his Oxford Book of Verse Sir Quiller Couch made 
the same mistake. Strange that two such scholars and 
poets should have fallen into the error. Ruskin did not. 

Henry W. Nevinson, 


After Democracy 


After Democracy. Ly H. G. Wells. (Watts. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts book consists-of nothing but sixteen ad hoc articles written 
by Mr. Wells in the last three years. They are the stuff which 
in any other great author appears as a sediment packed into 
the last volume of the exhaustive addition of the complete 
works. But with Mr. Wells somehow it is different. His 
journalism cannot be. dismissed, as can the journalism of 
almost any other well-known writer, as an almost private 
matter between him and his bank-manager. For, forty years 
ago, when he was growing up among the literati of his age, he 
resolved not to be a literary man but a journalist, not to be 
one more craftsman of classic English but to use the vernacular 
to make everyone understand the new world in which they 
were living. At last it is grudgingly allowed that he can write 
as well as anyone whenever he chooses. But he has always 
been contemptuous of form because he cared so much for 
meaning. He believes that in a world that moves as our 


world now moves—a fleet of huge vessels manoeuvring 
without common plan in an area that grows daily mor 
restricted—it is not the aloof artist that counts, it is the man 
who dares climb on to a prow and shout instructions with a 
megaphone, And Mr. Wells has up to a point succeeded. 
He has been able to hail the other ships as they plough theit 
way past en those courses which if held to must lead to collision. 

In this book are his addresses delivered in Madrid, in the 
German Reichstag and his radiated hail from. New York. 
The Sorbonne also asked him to address it. Without question 
he has gained, more than any other author, the ear of the world. 
To every nation that has not had its ears closed to outer 
argument his voice is known. And what he wants to put over 
is consistent and clear. In these essays the message is almost 
sloganized, ‘These $.0.S. calls are stripped to carry to every: 
one over the world and tell them exactly what is up and what 
to do; “ Get your money straight, Get your frontiers dow 
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get together.” If his advice is taken thete is time to swing 
the vessels on to parallel courses and the collision can be 
avoided. , If the present courses are held there must be 
collision and capsize. It is common sense that Mr. Wells 
aches, preaches with unequalled force and point. The 
yorid can follow him, there is no doubt, for no author has made 
instruction sell as he has made it sell. And yet he owns 
throughout this book that the message is not affecting the 
controls. Millions listen to him but the ships in which those 
millions are afloat still hold to their fatal courses. In his vital 
address to the Liberal Summer School he devotes himself to 
this question. He sees that reason is not enough. Somehow 
you must touch directly the will. I suggest, he says to the 
Liberals, that you study Loyala. He comes back to his early 
lelief that unless there is first a private devoted order there will 
never be a real public and universal order. The men without 
whom the world cannot be made safe for happy living must 
themselves renounce happiness. That is the hard and dangerous, 
put the only way to safety. This book then shows Mr. Wells’ 
mind grappling that problem and it is a gravely significant 
pook because Mr. Wells is one of the world’s Indicators. 

Ours is not an age of great Revealers and _ Vision- 
aries. We have instead a few great Indicators and Mr. 
Wells is one. What he thinks to-day the ordinary man of 
good will and good sense will think to-morrow. But will that 
bein time ? How are the orderers of the world to order and 
rank themselves before it is too late ? It is clear from Russia 
and Italy and now from Germany that on every hand it is being 
realised that if the drift which is disguised under the name of 


e 

English 
English Justice. By “Solicitor.” (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
“EnGLIsH Justice,” say the publishers, “is living on its reputa- 
tion. Such is the considered verdict of the distinguished author of 
this book, backed with a wealth of detail.’ The “ verdict ” 
isnot really quite as sensational as this announcement would 
make it appear. The anonymous but obviously knowledge- 
able author is solely concerned with criminal justice, and then 
oily within a limited sphere. About the Judges, as distinct 
from the magistrates, he has little more to say than that they 
are not infallible, and that they exact—as they usually do— 
an exaggerated obsequiousness from counsel. No doubt 
all Judges are not equally efficient or equally fair; but the 
higher Courts are not discussed in any detail, and the author 
does not appear to suggest that there is anything radically 
wrong with the Old Bailey or the Assize Courts, which deal 
with a large proportion of the more serious charges. Nor is 
there much criticism of the stipendiary magistrates ; indeed, 
some police-court practitioners would say that they are let 
off rather more lightly than they ought to be. Be that as it 
may, by dismissing them in a paragraph, the author further 
narrows the scope of his indictment. He has nothing startling 
to'say about the police. They have their failings, but “* there 
is little inherently wrong with the police.” There are some 
caustic, but not too caustic, observations on the subject of 
Coroners, and a few candid comments on advocates and 
juries. But these do not figure prominently in the argument. 
The author’s main attack is on the unpaid magistracy ; his real 
quarrel, as here set forth, is not with English justice generally, 
but with one aspect—a highly important aspect, it is true—of 
the administration of criminal justice at its lower levels. 

It is, of course, at the lower levels that the Courts come into 
the closest contact with the public, and it is plainly of the 
utmost consequence that the Magistrates’ Courts should be 
above reproach. ‘ Solicitor’s ” indictment is a formidable 
one. What it amounts to is, in brief, that appointments to 
the Beneh are frequently made for the wrong reasons ;_ that 
many Justices are unfit for judicial office because of their age, 
or their prejudices, or their lack of education or of human 
sympathy ; that Benches so constituted are unfit to administer 
the ordinary law, to say nothing of applying complicated 
enactments like the Rent Acts; that the magistrates are far 
too subservient to the police and too ready to accept police 
evidence ; and that a defendant, if unrepresented, runs a 
tisk of being bullied, confused, and even kept in ignorance 
of his legal rights. Sentences, it is stated, are often arbitrary, 
and fines are: habitually imposed without reference to the 


Democracy is to stop, if social life is to have direction and plan, 
a devoted party must do it. Before there can be general order 
for chaos, devoted men must “take orders.” Vows and faith 
are the first essential step to deliverance and freedom. But 
equally it is clear that the social “ orders ” of Communism, 
Fascism and all the other activist political movements of to-day, 
gain their force by their deliberate suppression of facts that 
might enlarge and extend the simplicity and immediacy of 
their aim. However much they may achieve at the moment, 
time is against them. The contrary facts will accumulate, 
the rigid system will be shattered, its gains lost and its devotion 
discredited. Our problem is how to combine the intensity of 
their faith with the complete acceptance of all the facts as we 
know them to-day. That needs more courage than these 
social orders have been able to muster, for not only must the 
new server be wholly free of self, he must free himself just as 
much from that secondary egotism, unquestioning devotion 
to his order and his faith that in his time it will achieve 
victory. This only seems possible if each person can win to a 
general philosophy of life in which he can see himself, the 
order he serves, the civilization it serves and life which has 
made possible that civilization as part of a gigantic process 
and design. Any shorter view seems bound to fail; the greater 
the devotion only assuring the greater the collapse. So it 
appears that we have reached the point when without some 
theory of the nature of Reality we cannot carry on any longer, 
and if we fail to find that, perhaps it is better that we should 
fail, as we now see we shall fail, even to sustain our present 
confused society. GERALD HEARD. 


Justice 


defendant’s means, or any real consideration of what payment 
will mean to him. As for appeals, both the expense and the 
elaborate technicalities place them beyond the reach of all 
but a few ; and if the appeal is to Quarter Sessions, as it com- 
monly will be, it will in many cases come before a Bench 
no better constituted than the first. The Justices, it is true, 
are assisted by a Clerk, who is usually an experienced lawyer ; 
but ** everyone knows Courts where the Clerk . . . interrupts 
everyone, snubs his own Chairman, bullies the witnesses, quarrels 
with the advocates, and wastes more time than he saves by 
hurrying everything on.’ Moreover, the Clerk is usually a 
solicitor in private practice, so that the case on which he is ad- 
vising the magistrates may be one affecting a client of his own. 
No one familiar with police-courts will deny that there. is 
some substance in these complaints, though many will 
consider that the indictment is too sweeping. ** Solicitor’s ” 
experience has apparently been unfortunate, but there 
are plenty of Courts where the Justices do their duty 
conscientiously and humanely. But even one bad Bench, 
armed with the extensive and ever-growing powers which 
are exercised by Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, may 
do enormous harm; and though bad Benches may not be 
as common as “ Solicitor’ suggests, there are quite enough 
of them to cause uneasiness. How much injustice is actually 
done as a result is a different question. It is, of course, a 
question to which it is impossible to return a precise statistical 


GLENSHIELS 


A Novel of Scottish Working-class Life. 
By LENNOX KERR 
ETHEL MANNIN: “This is an important 


book; it is a powerful and poignant indictment of the 
little tin god of Respectability . . . it will arouse 
a storm in Scotland.” 


COLIN STILL: “A fine piece of work.” 
Published To-day. 7s. 6d. net. 
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answer. But “ Solicitor’s ” case would have been stronger — there may well be room for some closer scrutiny which wo ul 


if he had produced, as one would have expected him to do, 
a series of striking cases, within his own knowledge, 
of plainly unwarrantable decisions. If he said that he was 
personally satisfied that a convicted person was innocent, 
or was convicted on insuflicient evidence, one might be 
prepared to take his word for it. But he seldom goes as far 
as this; and when he does give illustrations, they are in 
several cases taken quite frankly from newspaper reports, 
‘though he himself observes that ‘* newspaper reports are of 
necessity inadequate to supply a fair basis for criticism.” 
Personal experiences will naturally vary, but on the whole 
one is inelined to think that in the ultimate result rough 
justice is usually done, or that at all events serious miscarriages 
of justice are not numerous in proportion to the hundreds of 
thousands of cases which come before the magistrates year by 
year. But it is essential as, we are rightly reminded, that 
justice should not only be done, but should appear to be 
done ; and it is certainly true that, whatever the final results, 
the magistrates’ methods are not always such as to inspire 
confidence in the law. ‘Solicitor’ takes the view that 
matters have been made worse rather than better by the Report 
of the Royal Commission of 1910, which led to the con- 
stitution of Advisory Committees on the appointment of 
Justices. Before 1910 the Justices were nearly all drawn 
from one social class; the attempt to redress the balance 
has led. to the appointment of Justices by reference largely 
to their political complexion, and has, according to * Solicitor,” 
brought hosts of quite unsuitable men on to the Bench- 
Whether the pre-1910 arrangement was better calculated to 
inspire public confidence than that now in force may be 
seriously doubted ; but it dces seem paradoxical that persons 
wielding extensive punitive and other powers should often be 
selected without much serious regard to the really relevant 
qualifieations. The reformed Advisory Committees suggested 
by * Solicitor * would be far too likely to have an anti-working 
class bias to be acceptable under present conditions ; but 
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“saints, English poets, essayists and monarchs. 


eliminate unsuitable nominations and _ painlessly extinggiy 
magistrates of proved incompetence. Much depends ON the 
Clerk, and while ** Solicitor’s *” views on the appointment ¢ 
magistrates are, to say the least, rather debatable, there. 
much more to be said for his suggestion that the Clerk should 
be entirely removed from private practice and should be an 
independent whole-time officer, with the right to rule, aid 
not merely to advise, on questions of law and procedure, 4 
still more desirable reform, if it were practicable, might bet, 
arrange Petty Sessions in groups, and to appoint for eq 
group a stipendiary, who would make a circuit and presiq 
at the Sessions in turn, not as dictator, but as primus in, 
pares. Whatever may be the solution, there can he mf] 
doubt as to the existence of the problem, and “ Solicitg? 
has done a vatuable service in ventilating it, even if in Hoing 
so he has somewhat over-stated his case. 4 


Olla Podrida 


The Bedside Book. 

7s. 6d.) 
Wuat are the uses of anthologies ? Not, I think, to take ty 
bed, even when they are as physically agreeable to handk 
as this light, charming volume, with its 800 pages odd of 
thin yet firm paper, and its clear, easy print. 1 do not wan 
(though I dare say many do), as I lie wooing sleep, to 
switched to and fro aeross the centuries, across the world, 
flung, as Mr. Stanley so excitingly flings us, from ancient 
Japanese poets to medieval English theologians, from Greek 
philosophers to Mr. Cornelius Whur and his Accomplish 
Female Friend, from Miss Jane Taylor to Mr. Yakamochi, 
Euripides, and St. John of the Cross. But when not wooing 
sleep, I like it very much. It induces a pleasant, whirling 
kaleidoscopic, tourist view of the world’s literature which | 
find stimulating and charming. 

This anthology has one feature not very usual in anthologies 
it contains a considerable number of things not likely to 
be familiar to everyone, and how rare and agreeable this is, 
Though, as to that, who shall say what is familiar and what 
unfamiliar, since we all read differently ? To one reader 
Chinese lyrics will be strange, even after Mr. Waley’s long 
vears of acting go-between for them and us. Another wil 
be unused to the Egyptian logia, the Hindu law-book, the 
Book of the Dead, our English translations of the Bible, the 
fine selection here of ancient, medieval and modern prayers, 
Professor Walter Raleigh’s light verse, Mrs. Amanda Ross 
surprising prose, or some of the entertaining letters from 
Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, Venetian ambassadors. Spanisi 
There ar 
here several of the artless and affectionate love letters ¢/ 
Henry VIII (one of our two warmest-hearted sovereigns; 
the other, Charles ITI, is not represented) to his darling Aane 
Boleyn ; and one of the few complaints one can make of thi 
book is that Mr. Stanley, elsewhere so methodical, omits to 
indicate which of Henry's letters are translated from the 
French and which were written in English; perhaps he 
thinks the style sufficient evidence, as indeed it is. M 
other complaint is that there is throughout the book some 
inconsistency in the matter of the modernization of archai 
spelling. Surely, in a piece of old prose or verse, the spelling 
should be either left as the author published it, or altered 
into the present mode; these half-way conventions ar 
irritating. 


Compiled by Arthur Stanley. (Gollan 


But these are perhaps pedantic criticisms, and anyhow 
such flaws are small in a book of such interest. Its range 
remarkably wide. It includes such familiar and popula! 
favourites as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe. Milton, 
Donne, Marvell, Cowley, Herrick, Browne, Burton, Hakluyt, 
Herbert, Vaughan (no Traherne, unfortunately), Dryde, 
Swift, Pepys, Sterne, Johnson, Blake—and so on (for I see! 
should never have embarked on this list), and specimens ofé 
yreat number of the distinguished ancient foreigners (all i 
translation). It includes also some interesting orientals. Jes 
familiar to most of us than Greeks and Romans, and a ie¥ 
attractive moderns. ‘The grouping is intelligent, and it 
agreeable to pass. from Mr. Pepys’ merry evening at the 
World's End to Bishop Berkeley’s Alciphron, thence W 
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MACMILLAN 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. I.. From his birth (1836) to the resignation of Gladstone’s Government 
(1885). Vol. Il. From 1885, through the struggle for Home Rule, to the formation of the 
Unionist Administration under Lord Salisbury (1895), About 25/- each volume. 










PRE-WAR 1904-1914, A Vulume of Reminiscences. By EARL WINTERTON, 


THE FORTRESS. By HUGH WALPOLE. The brilliantly successful Third Volume of the famous 
Herries Saga. 820 pages. 10/6. Leather, 15/-. 


LARK ASCENDING. A Novel. By “@4ZO DE LA ROCHE, author of Jalna, IWhiteoaks, Finch’s 


Fortune, etc. 7/6. 
“The imaginative reactions of Fay, the Sicilian con tessa, 
achievement.”—Punch, 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY GOES FURTHER. By £. WM. DELAFIELD. With Illustrations 
by Arthur Watts. A companion volume to Diary of a Provincial Lady, the author’s most successful 


book. 7/6. (October 28) 


strike me as the highwater-mark of their creator’s 
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ae QUEER STREET. By EDWARD SHANKS.. Life in a modern Bohemia. 10/6 

os " “Tf this rich, thrilling and amusing book does not have a resounding success, I shall despair of the reading 

rot Want public.”—Gerald Gould (Observer). 

P, to he 

e world, A Walpole Omnibus Volume. Rome of the Renaissance and To-Day. By the 

ancient F F ‘ce Tal Right Hon. SIR RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. With 

n Greek our antastic ales, 3 , 56 Jllustrations in gravure from drawings by 

mplish'd (Containing Maradick at Forty, Prelude to Adven- HENRY RUSHBURY, A.R.A. 23s. 

: : ture, A Man with Red Hair and Above the Dark 

amochi, Circus.) With decorative title-page and jacket design “This handsome volume is first and foremost a con- 

| Wooing hy Rex Whistler. 936 pages. 7s. 6d. (October 28) tribution to scholarship . .. Page after page exhibits 

vhirling instances of the same rare learning . .. Mr. Henry 

which | The Marriage of Hermione. By RICHMAL Rushbury has illustrated the book with upwards of 530 
CROMPTON, author of The Odyssey of Euphemia full-page pen-and-wash drawings, beautifully reproduced. 

val Tracy, Portal of a Family, etc. 7s. 6d. : They are very individual pieces of work.”—The Times. 

Ologies ‘ , 

Ws “4 clever study. There is no fumbling in Miss ‘ : 

y bo Crompton’s characterisation, and its complete assurance Memoirs of an Architect. 3y STR REGINALD 
this is, adds enormously to the delight we take in a BLOMFIELD, R.A., Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, 
ds what —Morning Post. Oxford. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
reader 
oe The Heartless Land. py J 3 -TERN “ F 
s long 75. 6d y JAMES STERN. : War Memories. 3y PRINCESS MARIE DE CROY. 
er will ae ee a Pra bas : ; Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
ok, the The eight stories in his book have exceptional force, : : 
le. th and are written without affectation and not unbeautifully ; “One of the most gallant figures in the Great War. 
me, the they are the best work about Africa we have had since . She sheltered men of the Allied Armies .. . and 
Trayers, Mr. Plomer’s short stories.”"—New Statesman and Nation. now describes her whole experiences in a poignant... 
- Ross and intensely “ere little book.” 2. om 
s from Fever Heat: A Drama of Divided Germany. —Dr. J. M. Bulloch in Newcastle Ch, onicle 
panis) By JOSEF MARIA FRANK. Translated — by ; - a 
vo = H. LYON. 7s. 6d. The Life of Mary Kingsley, she famous Hest 
ers of An uncommonly persuasive and illuminating picture African Traveller. By STEPHEN GIL YNN. IMllus- 
eign of the political drama of contemporary Germany . . . this trated. 12s. 6d. (Recommended by the Book Soctety.) 

“a tionally interesting L”—The Ti 
’ Anne aay mere sone soli “To those who do not know_her work Mr. Gwynn’s 

f this c) . . dae es ; memoir will be a revelation, for Mary Kingsley as a 

a ie A Half Day s Ride. sy PADRAIC COLUM. writer of travel is unique.”"—-7he Spectator. 

its to A volume of Essays on varied subjects. 7s. 6d. 

n the 

ps he An Economic History of Soviet Russia. By Biographical Fragments. By S/R ARTIIUR 
My LANCELOT LAWTON, Author of The Russian SCHUSTER, F.R.S. Mlustrated. 10s. 64, 

a Revolution, 1917-1926. 2 vols. 25s. “-- 

Utils . 

a. “Mr. Lawton’s fully documented book is, indeed, a An Indian Monk. = His Life and Adventures. By 

; most admirable antidote to the more roseate accounts of SHRI PUROHIT SWAMI. With Frontispiece. 
€lling the condition of Russia which have recently been put in 7s. 6d. With Introduction by II’. B. YEATS. 
Itered circulation.”—J he Scotsman, Should especially interest all in this country who 
5 ar : seek to understand the mind and thought of India. 

Early Beliefs and Their Social Influence. py 
how PROF. E. WESTERMARCK, PH.L., late Martin Metternich and the British Government, from 
ye White Professor: of Sociology in the University of 
of ) 1809-1813 
ige It London, author of History of Human Marriage, etc. 5 
pulat 7s. 6 By C. S. B. BUCKLAND. 23/-. 
ton, 
Juyt, COLLECTED VERSE OF LEWIS CARROLL. CENTENARY PRESENTATION EDIFION 
‘den, DE LUXE, Fully Illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, Harry Furness, H. Holiday, ete. 8/6 
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fa J a! a % ~ Tg 7 ae Al revarre . 
: S SCARLET, BLUE AND GREEN: A BOOK OF SPORTING VERSE, By DUNCAN 
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Tristram Shandy being christened, Dr. Johnson frisking at 
Covent Garden, Fanny Burney at her Bath ball, Lamb on 
his sick-bed, Miss Matty dining with a bachelor, Leigh Hunt 
failing to rise on a cold morning, Mr. J. B. Priestley failing 
to sleep on a hot night, Montaigne discoursing on things in 
general, and Rousseau, Fénélon, Amicl, La Bruyére and 
Sainte-Beuve, a crowd of volubly aphoristic Frenchmen, 
telling us firmly about life. It is pleasant to find Chinese 
lyrics together with Persian and Hebrew love songs and 
Hindu rules for polite behaviour, then to leave the somewhat 
cloying East for Greece, plunge into and out of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, enjoy a spot of Thucydides, a fragment of the 
Phaedrus, a Theocritus idyll (Pater’s.translation), a few of 
Epictetus his sayings, a piece out of Lucian’s very peculiar 
travel adventures, some lines from Leonidas, Sappho and 
Antipater, samples from the Anthology, a singing fragment 
from Gilbert Murray’s Euripides ; and‘ so to Rome and the 
Romans, ending the section with the two‘famous and con- 
trasting views of man’s mortality held by Catullus and St. 
Paul. ; : 

Very pleasing, too, is the section called ‘‘ Moon and Stars,” 
and that on Travel. Besides Mandeville and Marco Poloand such 
familiarities, this latter contains a sample of Caxton’s trans- 
lation of a fourteenth-century Flemish phrase-book, and some 
good Jetters about Elizabethan England from visiting 
foreigners ; those from our Dutch yisitors are rather more 
complimentary to us than M. Renier would approve. 

The variety of this scrap-book is so great that I do not 
resent the few that.seem poor to me, such as those from 
Walt Whitman, Bliss Carman, and that affected Manxman, 
T. E. Brown, and a few very flat jests. One passes them 
over with the benignant feeling. ‘‘ Well, someone has liked 
you, it seems, and there is room enough for all; and at least 
you show up in relief the better quality of your neighbours, 
so I will not quarrel with you.” Perhaps it is well to be 
reminded again that a man who enjoys Marvell, Ben Jonson, 
Lucretius, Lucian, Blake, and Sir Thomas Browne, can 
also enjoy T. E. Brown, so very wonderful a compendium of 
tastes is any human mind. 

It is useless to try to give a full account of this collection 
of nearly 600 extracts, ‘that swings so impartially ‘and 
eclectically between popular and esoteric, ancient and modern, 
east and west, straying from “ Persia to an English lane.” 
Take it to bed if you will; read it elsewhere if you will not ; 
read it alone, or use it for the sociable and improving game of 
guess-the-author; but it is, whatever you use it for, an 
anthology to possess. Rost MAcatay, 


The Faith of a Headmaster 


Life and the Public Schools. By Rt. Rey. A. 
(Maclehose. 10s. 6d.) 

Besiwks being Headmaster of Clifton for four years, the 
Bishop of Liverpool spent nineteen years of his life at Rugby 
as Assistant Master and Headmaster. During all this time 
he seldom had leisure to think consecutively and calmly 
about ‘the system within which he was working. But since 
leaving Rugby in 1921 he has tried * gradually to see what 
it all came to, and after eleven years this is the result.” 

Dr. David has known the Public School world both long 
and intimately from the inside, and in this book at any 
rate he does not seriously attempt to look at it from the outside. 
His comments are therefore likely to interest Englishmen in 
general less than those particular Englishmen who have 
taught or been taught in a Public School themselves. Many 
who are quite outside the Public School system will be glad 
to see how its rigidities may be modified and its best qualities 
enhanced by an administrator as humane and generous as 
Dr. David. But those who wish to look at the system in 
its relation to the larger world will perhaps not get from 
this book all the help that they would have liked. Dr. 
David is an idealist, but he is not a visionary. He a¢cepts the 
Public Schools, though he wants more made of them; he 
does not envisage a society which will have got beyond them. 
This narrows the appeal of what he writes, though increasing 
its'interest for those within the charmed circle. It is probable 
that apart from Dr. David's old pupils, school masters pro-, 
spective, practising and emeriti will be the chief readers of 


A. David. 


a 


the book. They will be grateful for much that they find in 
it, and much for which they may not be grateful Will 4 
them good. They will be told of the dangers of the ¢ 
mind ; they will see that Englishmen can be (though ¢} 
rarely are) taught to write English at school; they Willy 
made to feel the deadening effects of machine-made discipline 
in a House ; they will meet plain, practical and sympathetic 
utterances about sex troubles ; and in the passages conce 


religion they will find not only deep feeling but also 


' knowledge of the human heart. Many of them will wish 


that they had had such a Chief to work for, and all of them, 

will be glad to have made acquaintance through his bcp, 

with so skilled and so understanding a master of their art, 
J. F. Roxevren; 


Dolls and Puppets 

Dolis' ‘and’ Puppets. By Max Von Boehn. Translated ‘by 

Josephine Nicoll. With a Note on Puppets by Bernanj 

Shaw. With 30 plates in colour.and 464 other illustratigns, 

(George G. Harrap. 30s.) 
Mr. BERNARD SHAw in Back .to Methuselah ! has arraigned 
mankind through the mouth of the She-Ancient for its 
incurabie interest in playing with ‘ rag-dolls.” That Mp, 
Shaw recognizes. traces of. the ‘same weakness in himself js 
confessed by his prefatory note to a book in which the 
rag-doll of infancy is glorified and traced through all its 
manifestations and elaborations from the dawn of time to 
the present day. 

Herr Von Boehn’s volume, in Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll’s abl 
translation, is easily the most interesting and comprehensive 
book on the subject which I have come across, and the immense 
research displayed by the text is as strongly reflected in the 
wealth of illustrations, cleverly selected and admirably 
reproduced. 

The doll is carefully described in all its developments and 
uses, and in various chapters, for the writing of which libranies 
and museums all over the world have been ransacked, we find 
these miniature effigies of the human form figuring in religion, 
in birth, marriage and death, in white magic and black; 
now the fondled treasure of some long-perished child, now 
grim and murderous in the rites of who knows what devilty 
of witch and medicine man. 

Naturally my own personal interest in the book is in the 
splendidly documented examination of the puppet shows 
that have at various times in the history of the world held 
enthralled the circle of the simplest’ peasants -and yet led 
playwrights like Shaw, producers like Gordon Craig, and 
great actresses like Eleonora Duse to’say or hint that in these 
mechanical dolls, with their strange intense parody of hunian 
expression, gait and gesture, lies the truest theatre, for which 
might willingly be sacrificed the theatre of human actors.| , 

To this heresy, in spite of a great love for the puppet theatre, 
I have never been able to subscribe. I agree with Shaw 
that the wooden actors may be instructive object-lessonsito 
our flesh-and-blood players, but the claim of Craig and his 
disciples. that. they might well replace the actor always 
irritates me intensely, and I can only attribute it to: the 
impatience of a producer who has not the knack of handling 
properly the far more difficult but far more varied and viyid 
human medium. It is an old proverbial quarrel betwéen 
workmen and their tools. 

The great stage-producer does not regard his actors ;:as 
puppets at all. If he does, then obviously he will be dis- 
appointed at their not answering the jerk of the strings as 
smoothly and smartly as the doll. A Coward respects them 
and devotes himself to enlisting their collaboration in a 
common creative effort. It is a direction of sublety and 
suggestion, not of wire and string. 

Nevertheless they are engaging toys and much may:be 
learned from: them because they are miniatures in size; 
intensively packed compendiums of expression and gesture. 
You will .find in this book elaborate descriptions of theit 
history and achievements. Personally I have found the 
elaborate plays and operas of the German Marionette Theatre, 
with their beautifully carved figures and handsome scenery, 
and costumes, less enthralling than the pantomimic per 
formance of the Italians. and our own Holden’s Mannikins, 
which also enjoy a great Continental reputation. 
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Pr AUTUMN BOOKS 
Be A Selection 


The Story of the 
Borgias 


By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY 
12 plates 12s. 6d. net 


‘This vivid book sets the Borgias, perhaps. the 
most remarkable family i in world history, against 
the cruelty and corruption of Renaissance Jtaly. 
Using new evidence, it weeds out the truth from 
the falsehood about. their alleged crimes, 


By N. AUSUBEL 
8 plates 18s. net 
“This new study of Frederick the Great is one 
of the most remarkable historical poftraits that 
has come out of modern Germany, As a 


literary achievement it must rank among the 
best.”—Suuday Referee. 


ABC of Chemistry 


By J. G. CROWTHER 


Shows how chemical science enters ito the 
processes of life and industry, and gives a full 
account of the most recent..developments in 
chemical theory. Uniform with Russell’s 
Relativity, Ogden’s Psychelogy, Fraser Harris’s 
Nerves, ete. 


Montagu Norman 
By PAUL EINZIG 10s. 6d. net 


“T must offer my sincere congratulations. This 
inte resting volume is remarkably well written; 

it is discriminé ating ; it is the work of a writer 
anxious to do justice to one of the greatest men 
of our time.”—Viscounrt SNOWDEN in Spectator, 


4s. Od. net 


Four Worthwhile Books 


Gramont Memoirs 
Translation by PETER QUENNEL. 
Edited by CYRIL HARTMANN 
20 plates 400 pages 7s. 6d. net 
A new edition of this brilliant and lifelike 
picture of Charles Il’s Court has. long been 
needed. “Here at last we have the standard 

edition of a masterpiece.”—Observer, 


A Short History 
of Scotland 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 
4 maps. 326 pages. 6s. net 
“One of the best books about Scotland in recent 
years”—New Statesman. “A real history of 
the mind, heart, and soul of a people.”—Sunday 
f imes, 


ROUTIEDCE 
ave or 





The Victorian 
Sunset 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
32s. 6d. net 


An account, of the last thirty years of the 
Victorian cra; a brilliant study of the per- 
sonalities of the period and. of the social, 
political, religious, artistic, and literary events 


of the day. 
Jehol 
By SVEN HEDIN 
Nov. 3rd 64. plates 18s. net 


A picture of romance and intrigue at the Court 
of the great Manchu Emperors of China. The 
descriptions of the palaces and temples of Jehol 
bring back in fascinating detail the vanished 
glories of one of the world’s greatest civilisations, 


Sardinian Sideshow 


By AMELIE BRAZDOVA 
12 plates 7s. 6d. net 


Recommended by the Book Soctety.. “ A richly 
individual book, full of humour and romance and 
colour.’ Sunday Times. “She romps, laughs, 
intrigues, and holds: forth. Her misadventures 
and how she cheerfully made the best of them 
make an original book.”—New Statesman, 


* @ 
English Justice 

By * SOLICITOR ” 10s. 6d. net 

“A sustained and deadly attack on the E ‘nglish 
police courts."-—Manchester Guardian. “It will 
prove a best-seller. Not a dull page in it.’— 
Eaw Journal. “A remarkable attack on the 
magistrate system.”—Lvening Standard, 


in Cheap Editions 


Flying Dutchman 
By ANTHONY FOKKER 

16 —. 

“ Pirst-rate.”—Observer. 

biography as has ever been published.”—Every- 


man. “One of the most fascinating books on 
flying ever written.”—Daily Mail. 


312 pages 6s. net 


‘As amazing an auto- 


A History of 
the Pirates 
By CHAS. JOHNSON With 18 plates 
12s. 6d. net 
“Here it is at last, the first complete reprint 


of this wonderful book. It is a masterpiece.”— 
Pure Gosse in Sunday Times, 


620 quarto pages 
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A few years ago I took Professor Ernst Stern, one of the 
greatest living artists of theatrical design, to see the Lyceum 
pantomime. He was interested throughout, but became 
really excited when the traditional clown came before the 
curtain and threw fire-crackers at the audience. He had 
only seen this traditional figure as a boy in Holden’s Manni- 
kins at his native Bucharest. 

I read with particular interest the description of the 
elaborate art-form created by the shadow-theatre of the 
East, especially in Java, where it appears to have been raised 
to a fine pitch of delicacy and beauty. I have, of course, 
frequently met the shadowgraph theatre in Europe. In 
the early ‘nineties it was my privilege to see a shadowgraph 
revue at the * Chat Noir” in Paris, directed by Rudolf de 
Salis. I can recall now the ludicrous English tourist, the 
man ‘with a deerstalker cap and his lady with protruding 
teeth, which were, and often still are regarded as the type 
of Mr. and Mrs, John Bull. The performance was given to 
spirituel verses accompanied by the piano, and the whole 
thing was exceedingly diverting. 

Of all forms of puppet-show I believe the shadowgraph 
to be the most convincing, and if an A. P. Herbert or a Noel 
Coward would devote himself to writing satirical revues for 
shadowgraph performances, I should be disposed to present 
one. 

If Herr Boehn’s book can give a presumably blasé showman 
a tempting idea, besides a wealth of technical knowledge 
on some little-known aspects of the profession, it may be 
said with even greater confidence that the general reader 
will find in it a mine of new and fascinating material and an 
invaluable work of reference. Cnartes B. Cocnran. 


Some of Our Yesterdays 

As We Are. By E. F. Benson. 15s.) 
Mr. Benson follows up As We Were with a volume which he 
terms a modern revue, purporting to show us as we are. His 
use of “ we,” like that of the celebrated Uncle James, may 
not be entirely accepted by all generations of his fellow country- 
men, for he has a very definite point of view, which he expresses 
with all his accustomed force and clarity. All the same, it 
will comprehend a sufficient majority, and even those whose 
convictions are quite unlike Mr. Benson’s will be obliged to 
admit that he has put his case clearly and with understanding. 

As We Are falls into two sections, of which by far the longer 
is a novel showing, as in a parable, the drift of English society 
since the turn of the century. Its scene is Hakluyt, a typical 
Edwardian country house, and its theme the typical changes 
and misfortunes which come upon it during and after the War : 

“'These sections of my book are told, in the hope of capturing a 
certain vividness, which disquisitions lack, in the form of a fictional 
narrative. ‘The discerning reader will possibly think he detects 
realities underlying it, and ho may conceivably be right in his 
conjectures.” 


(Longmans. 


Mr. Benson begins with a loving description of the house 
and of a particular house party, which could hardly be 
bettered. Each characteristic incident in the life of the 
house has its parallel later in the book, the ceremony of the 
carly dinner party profaned and disregarded by a younger 
veneration, the ordered round of an early Sunday broken up. 
Mr. Benson is at pains to link Hakluyt with other houses of 
its kind, and to guard against any idea that it was an isolated 
example in the life of the period. When the War comes, 
the gulf between Lord and Lady Buryan and their son Henry 
and his wife Helen is even more clearly emphasized ;_ while 
the rather irrelevant figure of Joyce Anstey sharpens the 
contrast still further. From her Mr. Benson passes to an 
necount of the manners of the younger generation. He 
disapproves, as is only to be expected, but he. understands 
how the change has come about, and is sparing in his judgement. 
Noteworthy among the scenes in this part of the book are 
the bogus séance attended by War widows, and the bitter 
passage where three War-battered men jeer at For the Fallen, 

After the War, Hakluyt falls upon bad times, and the old 
people are crushed by the burden of taxation. Helen and 
Henry start to commercialize themselves, and allow a Jew to 
give them magnificent holidays at his Swiss hotel in order to 
attract custom. Then their marriage begins to go wrong. 
They have been good friends, but Henry has met Pamela and 


_ appreciated the constitutional issue involved in the policy dF 








— 
wants a divorce. He goes to see Helen on the Riviera, 
they talk it out in the modern, friendly way. The diy. i/*? 
is the last straw for Lord Buryan. He dies, and the ) 
turns Hakluyt into a country club. Helen, Henry ‘ 
Pamela are all on the most friendly terms, and visit Bton Y ¢ 
see the sons whom Helen had almost forgotten and who 
puzzled affections have largely been transferred to P, 
The end of the story shows Lady Buryan solitary ] 
bewildered, elaborating her diaries into a book of reminigcgy . 
which Henry and Pamela read after her death “ betyes 
tears and laughter,’ and decide cannot be published, 
The last part of As We Are is a direct survey of ill 
years and personalities under the headings “* Eminent Men® 
** Grub Street,” and ‘ Stock Taking.” Mr. Benson discyggil 
among others, Lord Balfour, the late Archbishop of Canter R. 
Sir Ernest Cassel, and Edgar Speyer. His commentary, ' ¢ 
upon politics and upon literature, is shrewd and hard-hitting 
In ‘Ulysses he sees a continuation of the method of Hey | 
James. Lawrence he discusses interestingly and at COD 
siderable length. He is at pains to show that several writen, 
whose development is attributed to the War were, in fay 
uninfluenced by it. When he comes to deal with the lateg, 
developments in the literary world, his conclusions any 
perhaps more disputable. We take leave to doubt whethg 
the novelist-reviewer is, after all, so recent a Phenomengy, 
He is readily identified nowadays, chiefly because he signs hj 
name to what he writes. Nor was it unheard of before ty ¢ 
War for critic and publisher's reader to be one and the sam 
person. Still, these are small points, and there is no doubt 
as to the existence of the evils at which Mr. Benson tilts g 
sharply. Only once does his comment appear less thay 
generous, and that is in dealing with Arnold Bennett 
Bent et knew perfectly well that he was past his creative best, 
and frankly said so to his friends ; so that there is no neg 
to cast Imperial Palace up against The Old Wives’ Tale. 
As We Are is a ripe achievement, entertaining, penetrating fF 
just, and supremely readable. 


William Penn 


(Constable. 18s.) 
Wun a new life of some spiritual hero is announced as written 
* from the humanist and cultured point of view,” his admirey 
may be pardoned if they open the volume with some mix 
givings. They have learnt from Eminent Victorians what ty § 
expect. Cromwell's famous “slogan,” ‘‘ Warts and all,” 5 
likely to become ** Warts, et praeterea little.” If those wh — 
look up to the Quaker-statesman entertain any such fen 
regarding Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s new study of his life and 
character from a modern humanist standpoint, they will kk P 
agreeably surprised. Whether the result be due to the 
aythor’s charity in judgement, or to the disarming ingenuous { 
ness of his subject, William Penn emerges hardly less admirabk f 
and perhaps more lovable than before. ; 
In this new biography, the weaknesses of Penn's characte 
are never minimized though nought is set down in malice, F 
His judgement of his fellow-men was apt to err through exces 
of optimism. He was almost certainly self-deceived in ts P 
estimate of the character and intentions of his friend an — 
patron, James II. His choice of deputy-governors to represent F 
him in Pennsylvania was almost consistently unfortunate — 
He entrusted the management of his business affairs toa P 
rogue whose dishonesty he ought to have detected. He mate F 
but an indifferent showing in ‘‘ the awful trade of beings F 
father,” for though his sentiments and his spirit were admit 
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William Penn. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
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able, his judgement at least in handling his eldest son wa P 
sadly at fauit. This manifest deficiency Friends traced 
Penn’s “ peculiar sublimity of mind,” to wit, his simple trust F 
in his fellows and his concern for things spiritual to the neglet [ 
of things temporal. Mr. Dobrée suggests the defects of some P 
other qualities in Penn’s character, His exuberant vitality 
and boyish enthusiasm meant that he must be ever-activt 
and preferably in the centre of things. Elements of vanity, 
ambition and combativeness are not altogether absent. Pent | 
valued his social position, and liked to feel that he was it [ 
fluential at Court. Though not overbearing, he fancied himsell F 
in the réle of benevolent autocrat, and for that reason neve 
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Clennell Wilkinson’s 
Brilliant New Biography 


Bonnie 
Prince Charlie 


Illustrated. 8/6 net. Now Ready. 


COL. JOHN BUCHAN, M.P., writes: 


“JT am greatly delighted with it. The actual 


story is brilliantly told, though I do not agree 


with all the author’s views. He has got, also, 
the tale in its proper historical setting, and 
has recaptured the full romance of it.” 


* 
Phil May 


Master-Draughtsman and Humorist 


By JAMES THORPE. With 106 examples of May’s 
work (of which 46 have not previously been published) 
and 14 other illustrations. Demy 4to. 30/- net. 
The first biography of this great Victorian. Mr. 
Thorpe, himself a Punch artist also, tells of the 
humour and tragedy of May’s hectic career and of 
the Bohemian life in which it was set. 


Great Travel Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited, with Introduction, by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
114 Stories. 1030 Pages. 8/6 net. 


The British section includes Gertrude Bell, 
Cunninghame Graham, Sir Francis Younghusband, 
H. M. Tomlinson, F. S. Smythe, Capt. Scott, and 
Bertram Thomas, besides Mungo Park, Kinglake, 
Layard, Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, Doughty, 
Stevenson and others. ‘* This fine piece of pub- 
lishing enterprise.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Modes and Manners 


Vol. I. From the Decline of the Ancient World 
to the Renaissance 
Vol. Il. The Sixteenth Century 


By Max VON BoEHN. Translated by Joan Foshua. 
Fully illustrated in colour and half-tone. 21 /- net each. 


A survey of the religious, political, cultural and 
artistic forces in play at each period supplies a 
historical background to the main theme of fashions, 
in which the author presents, not a history of 
costume, but a simple picture of changes in the 
dress of the better classes of society as depicted in 
the art of the day. 


* 
Australia 
Human and Economic 
By ArTHuR Jose. JI/lustrated. 10/6 net, 


“The author is to be congratulated on an account of 
the Australian continent and people that goes far 
to dispose of those many questions so often posed 
to Colonial visitors by stay-at-home Englishmen,’’ 
—Sunday Times. 


Love Lyrics 


from Five Centuries 


Edited by GEORGE G Harrap. With introduction by 
John Drinkwater. 12/6 net. 


“A possession to be coveted and kept.’’—Sunday 


Times. 
HARRAP 
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FRONTIERS 


By SIR GEORGE DUNBAR, Bart: 
A personal narrative of breathless interest and immediate 
importance. British to the Core. “A copious interlarding 
of entertaining anecdotes enlivens the pages of a 
valuable and informative book.” Glasgow Herald. 16’- net 


LOVABLE BEASTS 


By HARPER CORY 

Fellow of the Canadian Geographical Society } 
A new approach to the study of Animal Lore by one 
who knows his subjects intimately. Eighteen fascina- 
ing animal studies. 
“More than sixty photographs enhance the beauty 
and the value of a book in which adults and children 
alike will revel.”— Belfast Newsletter. 12’6 net 


PANORAMA 


By CHARLES GRAVES 
A brilliant survey of modern life by the well-known 
author of “And the Greeks” and “Gone abroad.” What 
does it cost to get married at St. Margaret’s? Who is the 
clergyman who runs the Derby? In what Englishcity will 
you find the best English food? These anddozens more— 
are subjects on which Mr. Graves writes with immense 
interest. His growing public will delight in his latest 


book. THE ROAD 6/- net 
TO IMMORTALITY 


By GERALDINE CUMMINS & E. B. GIBBES 
Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., D.Sc: 
This book containsaconvincing record of evidence of the 
survival of human personality after death. Sir Oliver 
Lodge writes:—“I feelat liberty to commend this book asa 
serious attempt togive informationabout a future life and 
the stages through which earnest people may expect to 
pass.” 6/- net 


THE FOUR STRANGERS 


and Other Stories by EDWARD ALBERT 
(Author of “Herrin’ Jennie’) 
One winter forenoon four strangers meet under the 
shadow of the remarkable War Memorial in Edinburgh, 
raised by American sympathisers in honour of the Scottish 
dead. The sight of the American soldier touches themall so 
swiftly and terribly that every breath of alienation is swept 
away,and they stand united in the common brotherhood 
of humanity. This and a number of other striking stories 
comprise the latest volume by this gifted author, who is 
representative of the best in modern Scottish literature. 


THE 7 
GREAT VICTORIANS 


Edited by H. J. & HUGH MASSINGHAM 
Forty Famous Victorians by Forty Great Living Writers. 
The Outstanding Book of 1932. In one volume. 576pp. 

« » 8’6 net 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD. 
44, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 
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Perhaps some tincture of personal ambition and a some- 
what exaggerated estimate of one’s capacity to manage other 
people’s affairs for their good are essential ingredients in 
statesmanship. Penn did not lack these qualities, but his 
statesmanship is memorable because of the loftiness of his 
aims, the wisdom of many of his principles, the sincerity of 
his intentions, and the disinterestedness of his actions. In 
this last respect he is a complete antithesis to Talleyrand, 
whose life has also been the subject of a new study recently. 
Mr. Dobrée does full justice to the finer qualities of Penn's 
statesmanship. His tribute to Penn’s dealings with the 
Indians, on p. 155, could not be bettered. The elements of 
friction in the early history of the colony inevitably bulk 
large. The long-drawn-out boundary disputes with Lord 
Baltimore are not edifying. The relations of the colonists 
with the proprietor in any colony were apt to be difficult, 
and William Penn found his position sufficiently harassing. 
These somewhat sordid features of Pennsylvania’s beginnings 
may easily leave an unfair impression of weakness and failure, 
and it is‘well that Mr. Dobrée corrects such an impression by 
pointing out at the close that ‘“* whatever troubles Penn may 
have had in government ... of all the Proprietary colonies, 
his was the most successful,” and that his much-abused Frame 
of government stood the early strains to which it was sub- 
jected and helped to make constitutional history in America, 

To keep track of all Penn's activities and interests is no 
easy matter. Mr. Dobrée is to be congratulated on the com- 
pleteness of his survey. The sense of proportion is not always 
satisfying. Seventeenth-century controversial literature 
makes little appeal to modern taste, and in accounting for the 
vigour and number of Penn’s tracts, Mr. Dobrée emphasizes 
Penn’s restless energy, his combativeness, his desire to be in 
the forefront of the battle. But the atmosphere of the seven- 
teenth century would incline him to this form of activity, 
apart from personal characteristics. There may have been 
more of duty and less of delight in it all than Mr. Dobrée 
realizes. Because the controversies seem dull and prolix to 
us, their importance is not easy to estimate aright. Thus, 
Mr. Dobrée devotes a good page to Penn’s tracts against the 
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eccentricities of John Perrot, who denounced the Practice, 
removing one’s hat during prayer—such an eccentricity jg 
least amusing-—while he barely mentions the much Mon j 
portant tract, “ A Brief Examination and State of Like 
Spiritual,” which involves the discussion of much Weight 
issues. Again, the erudition which Penn displays in many 4 
his tracts is not tedious and irrelevant ornament as Vy 
Dobrée appears to suggest. Penn furnished an intellect 
plea for Quakerism which Fox could not provide, just 
Calvin presented the Reformation case with a wealth , 
patristic learning beyond Luther's. Penn's convinceme 
not really parallel to Paul’s conversion. His relation to j, 
resembles more closely the relation of Calvin or Melanethy 
to Luther. 

Mr. Dobrée is inclined to enplain too much in Penn by); 
overflowing energy ; but his portrait is an attractive one y 
marked by real insight. In such a passage as this, he og 
very close to Penn's soul: “ All his life he could apply ti 
exhortation which he gave to ‘ the Young Convinced, ‘p 
on, press on!’ He was himself always among the you 
convinced, and he never really hardened into maturity, a 
that is part of his charm.” In October, 1682, Penn landed, 
the first time in Pennsylvania.’ The 250th anniversary of thy 
event is worthily commemorated in this new volume, 

Hf. G, Woon, 
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The Making of a Publisher 

Memories of a Misspent Youth (1872-1896). By (4 2 volun 
Richards. (Heinemann. 15s.) i copies, 

Ir may amuse Mr. Grant Richards to describe his youth , 
misspent, but the epithet must be taken entirely in a Pi. =< 

wickian sense ; for every chapter of this shrewd, gay, enty. 
taining record bears witness to a youth spent in precisely tif “ Neve 
best kind of preparation for the career that awaited its onR or sati 


pletion. Mr. Grant Richards will be remembered in years jj 
come as a brave, adventurous, often brilliant publisher, whe 
courage frequently landed him in uncomfortable vicissituda 
from which his eager and recuperative spirit as frequent) 
emerged triumphant. His authors will recall him as a quik 
judge of character, whose magic monocle seemed to look his 
interrogator through and through ; the exponent (on occasioi) 
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of a keen commercial bargain, but, when once that bani ilustr 
was made, a sympathetic and appreciative judge of literati cellen 


(often the first to encourage promise, and never impatient 
abandon his belief), a host of genial hospitality, a good talke 
and an even better confidant ; in fact, the very essence of: 
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popular publisher, who left his mark upon the book trade (i A 
his time, and sowed freely in many fields, where others wef “A vol 
to reap the harvest. His youthful reminiscences trace tk—~ —— 
publisher’s temperament in the making, and anything less lilt EDG 
the indictment of a misspent apprenticeship it is quit “More 
impossible to imagine. novels.’ 

This is indeed an absolutely fascinating book, irradiated byif— —— 
personality which keeps always on the windy side of egotisn UPI 
and crowded with portraits and anecdotes which are keen auf Introd. 
revealing without a taint of indiscretion or offence. ASiR Amazi 
literary album of the ’nineties of the last century, it will hii} —— 
its own with any existing rival; the future historian of thf LIT 
Bohemian world in the days of the Gaiety quartet, (py \V 





breathless first nights at Irving’s Lyceum, of the “ Yelrh 
Book”? and Verlaine, Whistler and Wilde, Frank Harris wif 
Alfred Harmsworth, and all the rest of the flamboyant figueh 
of that thrusting and energetic generation, will find the stonf 
of Mr. Grant Richards’ well-spent youth a source of curio 
and trustworthy information, There is no vague gossip hety 
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but the stuff of first-hand experience, and the narratity This 
. * 7 who 
convinces as thoroughly as it enchants. Censi 
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The secret of its appeal is simple. The young Grip 
Richards had to make his own way ; and, making it throughif 
thicket of apparent obstacles, he must needs turn evep 
opportunity to the best issue that it offered. The son of#> 
Oxford don, who understood philosophy better than parentagy> 
and in any case was in no position to fill his nursery wilh 
luxuries, the boy had a roughish schooling, and entered 8 ; 
wholesale distributing house in Paternoster Row at the age 0! q 
sixteen, His salary was £20 a year, and he was at work froty 
8.45 a.m, to 7 p.m., often enough with no luncheon worth speak: 
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ine of, and only one cup of tea and a buttered scone in the after- 
noon. It was hard discipline ; but a seat in the gallery was 
worth a meal denied, and books and the theatre were in the 
boy’s blood. From the wholesale bookseller’s he got a job 
with W. T. Stead, who was just starting The Review of Reviews, 
and attempting to run the whole office on himself, a type- 
writer, and a packer for staff, although a number of super- 
numerary duties were gallantly attacked by the bevy of 
young “ literary women,” who dropped in originally to gossip, 
and remained eventually to toil. And toil indeed it was in 
those days ; feverish toil, and chilly pay, but at any rate never 
dull or “boring.” How the day’s work left any energy for pleasure 
in the evening it is sometimes hard to imagine, but there was 
any amount of unaffected hospitality, to which the guests 
flocked because they wanted to meet one another, and because 
they were all vastly excited about books and magazines, plays, 
pictures, and literary reputations. Lists of names make 
dreary reading ; it must be enough to say that Mr. Richards’ 
index includes those of almost every bookman, artist and actor 
of that time ; and that practically every reference, when it is 
turned up in the text, will reward the reader with some flash 
of insight, of humour, interpretation, and swift judgement. 
The very qualities, in fact, that are the making of a publisher, 
here shown, in practice, upon the machine that made them. 
And now everyone who has enjoyed this book will await 
with expectation its inevitable sequel. It should be a narrative 
of the liveliest revelations, if it is half as frank and vigorous 
as this. . ArtTHuR WAUGH. 


The Counsellor Judge 
My Own Way: An Autobiography. By Sir Edward Parry. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 
The Dangerous Life. By Ben B. Lindsey and R. Borough. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d.) 

Here and there in the course of his delightful record Sir 
Edward Parry throws in an incidental word to underline the 
accuracy of his title. In a quite exceptional degree his road 
in life has been his own way, and none the less so because 
so often determined, as in the experience of most men, by 
seemingly trivial accidents. He is a son of the once famous 
Serjeant Parry, and he began life as a student at the Slade 
School, certainly a curious starting-point for one who was 
destined to exhibit the County Court Judge in his full and 
right capacity as an invaluable minister of the modern com- 
munity. For eighteen years Judge Parry occupied his 
northern bench, and when in 1911 he exchanged Manchester 
for Lambeth and North Kent, everyone in England who had 
knowledge of our self-reforming institutions knew that the 
name of Parry stood for a new method and spirit in the local 
courts. 

As a fledgling barrister not liking the prospect of an Old 
Bailey practice, Sir Edward tried the hazard of combining 
journalism and the law in Manchester. The year was 1886, 
a time not unfitting for a -young Radical who held tte 
Gladstonian faith with extreme fervour. He was devoted to 
the platform and to the theatre, and a piece of surprising 
good fortune befell while he was trying his prentice hand 
under the discipline of a master—W. T. Arnold, of the 
Manchester Guardian. Possessing himself of the Life of Sir 
William Temple, which Macaulay had reviewed, he came upon 
the letters of Dorothy Osborne and to his amazement dis- 
covered that, although the historian’s eulogy had been familiar 
to everybody for nearly half a century, no one had had the 
curiosity to inquire after the originals or even to work over 
the specimens so diffidently offered by Temple’s biographer. 
He tells in detail the story of his edition of the Letters. 
It makes an odd and entertaining episode, for, in addition to 
many other curious facts, Sir Edward Parry tells us that two 
of the most eminent publishers could see nothing in Dorothy 
Osborne. 

The old County Court of Manchester, where this excellent 
young Judge began his work in 1894, was held in a house 
that had been Richard Cobden’s. Sir Edward has discussed 
in other books the legal and social problems with which the 
Judge has to grapple. Here, mainly, he is presenting the 
pathetic comedy of an institution which touches at a hundred 
points the daily life of the English people. He says quite 
truly that the larger cases do not matter much; it is the 


innumerable absurd and petty disputes that exhibit the 
importance of the county court—the squabbles over Minute 
debts, the unending guerrilla conflict between landlord an 
tenant, the ruthless tactics of the family vendetta, The 
Judge is manifestly right. The bulk of these cases 9 
not to be litigated. They are of the daily stuff of life iy 
the community, and they should be treated by skilleq and 
patient hands in a Conciliation Court. And _ precisely that 
in so far as a generous stretching of the rules would permit 
was Judge Parry’s court. 

The book is stocked with first-rate lawyers’ anecdotes and 
pieces of the most genuine folklore; and, of course, we gy 
given a generous tribute to Manchester. No more pigy 
Mancunian lives than Sir Edward Parry. But that being y 
should he not have kept the printer straight in respect 
such names as Owens College and the Chetham Library? 

distance from scenes such as these to Colorado cou 
not be stated in mileage, and yet the work of Judge Be 
Lindsey is a great deal nearer to that of Judge Parry thy 
would be suspected by the reader who has heard of Denyer; 
most famous public servant only in connexion with th 
marriage crisis and the prevailing anarchy in the realm of 
sexual ethics. By many he has been condemned as a childrens 
judge who made a disastrous incursion into the most periloy 
province of adult behaviour. But that is a mistake, Hj 
charge was the Juvenile Court at Denver, and the servig 
forced upon him by the conditions of the time came to h 
more and more concerned with the adventures and tragedies 
of adolescence in a large and vigorous Western city. Judy 
Lindsey held an elective office. After he was marked as 4 
resolute enemy of the grafters and corrupt bosses—dubbed by 
him the Beast in the Jungle—his post had to be defende 
against an ever-intensified attack through recurring elections. 
and, as we know, he had put into the hands of his foes q 
deadly weapon by following, as the counsellor of errant 
youth, a course which made it easy for them to denounce 
him as an enemy of society and a wrecker of the American 
home. In The Revolt of Modern Youth and its companion 
volume Judge Lindsey fired a volley which echoed round the 
world. In The Dangerous Life he tells his own story, from 
his childhood in the South through the exciting years in 
Colorado to the final attack which led to the loss of his 
judgeship and expulsion from the Colorado Bar, It is 
vivacious, childlike, confident narrative; entirely charac. 
teristic of contemporary America. S. K. Rarcrirre, 


The Last Habsburgs 


The Glory of the Habsburgs. The Memoirs of Princess Fugger, 
Translated by J. A. Galston. (Harrap. 18s.) : 
The Life of the Emperor Charles of Austria. By Herbert 
Vivian. (Grayson. 18s.) 
Tue Court of Vienna is dead, but it lives again in the vivaciow 
and intelligent memoirs of Princess Fugger. Though German 
by birth and marriage, she spent many years in Austria, and 
was well acquainted with the Emperor Francis Joseph and the 
Imperial family, except the Empress Elizabeth and the Crow 
Prince Rudolf. Her father, Prince Karl von Hohenlohe- 
Bartenstein, and her husband, the head of the old Augsburg 
family of merchants who were long ago ennobled, were both 
in the Austrian service. Through her many relations she had 
admittance to the other Courts of Central Europe, all of which 
have passed away. Princess Fugger, who was born in 1864, 
recalls her experiences simply and clearly, so that her book 
has a definite historic value. She has no State secrets te 
reveal ; she does not pretend to know the whole truth about 
the death of the Crown Prince and his mistress in 1889, But 
she assures us that the old Emperor had some human qualities 
and records his kindness to her small boy. She knew the 
Viennese actress Frau Schratt, who was the Emperor's only 
woman friend, and often met the Emperor at her house. She 
declares that the Empress Elizabeth liked Frau Schratt and 
encouraged her husband’s friendship with the lady who enter: 
tained him with her lively talk and yet never forgot that h: 
was the Emperor. When the stricken Empress heard of het 
son Rudolf’s death, she was with Frau Schratt, and the two 
women had to tell the Emperor of the tragedy. Francii 
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Joseph, indeed, becomes more credible in these memoirs. The 
elaborate ceremonial of the Habsburg Court, Spanish perhaps 
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The Autumn Books 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Flowering Wilderness, 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 
The House Under the Water. 


H. M. TOMLINSON. The Snows of Helicon. 
GRAHAM GREENE. Stamboul Train, 
LORNA REA. First Night. 

NOEL STREATFEILD. Tops and Bottoms. 
A. TARASOV-RODIONOV. Chocolate. 
GEORGETTE HEYER. Devil’s Cub. 

W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


The Narrow Corner. 


MARGARET KENNEDY. 
A Long Time Ago. 


MAURICE BARING, Friday’s Business. 


CLEMENCE DANE. 
Recapture: An Omnibus Book, 


JULIAN GREEN. The Strange River. 
GERALD BULLETT. Helen’s Lovers. 
STORM JAMESON. The Triumph of ‘Time. 
R. EMMET SHERWOOD. 


Unending Crusade. 


THE LETTERS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. 
Edited and with an introduction by Aldous 
Huxley. 
R.'B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Writ In Sand. 


TSCHIFFELY’S RIDE. The record by the 
traveller himself of an amazing journey on 
horseback from Buenos Aires to Washington. 
With a preface by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 

J. 0. P. BLAND. China: The Pity of It. 
A study of politics and events in China since 
the Washington Conference. 


GRANT RICHARDS. 


Memories of a Misspent Youth. 
MARCIA DAVENPORT. Moaart. 
X. MARCEL BOULESTIN. 


Savouries and Hors-D’Cuvre. 


ALEX MORRISON. A New Way to Better 
Golf. With a special introduction by Bernard 
Darwin, 


For further particulars see the Autumn List 
—now ready—and current advertisements of 


William Heinemann Ltd. 
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THE OTHER 
DAY 


An Informal History of 
Britain Since the War 


by JOHN COLLIER 
and IAIN LANG 


E. V. LUCAS :— 


“ Alert, trenchant and comprehen- 
sive .. . should have a great sale.” 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS :— 


“ Brilliantly done and most enter- 
taining.” 


With many illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE 
VALLEY 


A remarkable novel 
on an unusual theme 


by 
RICHARD MACFARLANE 


7s. 6d. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
PUBLISHER 
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in its origin but German in its thoroughness, that Princess 
Fugger describes with care, was severe enough to crush the 
individuality of the average Emperor, but Francis Joseph 
was never entirely swayed by any Minister or adviser, not 
even by his adored but eccentric wife. The author knew the 
murdered Archduke Franz Ferdinand well, but evidently 
found him diflicult, with a tendency to suspect and distrust 
his friends. His brother, the Archduke Otto, father of the 
last Emperor Charles, was a more kindly man, who died pre- 
maturely. Princess Fugger contends that the strict etiquette 
of the Court of Vienna made for sobriety of conduct, and she 
instances the improvement in the moral tone which was 
effected by the great Empress Maria Theresa, who was a 
veritable martinet and set a standard that was upheld to the 
end—at any rate in externals. In this solemn little world the 
German Emperor, volatile and dogmatic, must have been 
somewhat alarming. Princess Fugger’s shrewd but never ill- 
natured sketches of William IL wearing strange costumes 
and laying down the law on every subject, including theology 
and wireless, are among the wittiest passages in an excep- 
tionally entertaining book. 

Princess Fugger does not, we think, mention the late 
Emperor Charles—her book is not indexed, so that this 
statement must be made with reserve—but it. could be wished 
that Mr. Vivian, the ill-fated young monarch’s biographer, 
had some of the Princess’ serene and dispassionate temper. 
For his memoir is so violently and grotesquely partisan as to 
be wholly unconvincing and indeed almost unreadable. 
Everyone knows that the young Emperor succeeded his 
great-uncle in 1916 at a time when a Napoleon might well 
have despaired of saving the Habsburg Empire. It was no 
discredit to Charles that he failed, for the odds against him 
were too great. Why, then, should Mr. Vivian work himself 
into a passion and hurl charges of treachery against all the 
statesmen who were presumably doing their best, like Count 
Czernin, in a hopeless situation? Mr. Vivian describes 
Charles’ secret peace negotiations through his brother-in- 
law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon, in 1917, and makes much of 
his domestic reform schemes, which naturally came to nothing. 
When the revolution came, the Emperor, we are assured, did 
not abdicate but withdrew. The effect was the same in either 
case, for Austria declared herself a Republic. The ex- 
Emperor's two ill-considered attempts to return failed because 
nobody wanted him. It is interesting to be reminded that 
British officers in each case saw him safely out of the country. 


A Phantom King 


ChariesI. A Study. By F.M.G. Higham. (Hamish Hamilton. 
10s. 6d.) ' 

Ir is ‘“‘ some time’ according to Messrs. Hamish Hamilton's 
advertisement, since any.life of.Charles I has been written. 
Miss Higham has now interrupted the pause very pleasingly. 
She does not aspire to write a detailed account of the political 
events of the reign. The achieved aim of the book is to portray 
a person, not a period, and whatever may be the verdict of 
historical experts in the matter of likeness, there can be no 
doubt that the picture lives. 

Charles I had at both ends of his life something of the 
Stuart charm. During the middle years he was certainly one 
of the most exasperating men who ever lived! He infuriated 
his very French wife who really loved him, he failed his friends 
who loyally served him, and he irritated the English people, 
for whom he had a strong paternal sentiment, till, losing 
patience altogether they cut his head off and had done with 
him. It is true that they were soon sorry. Charles’ marvel- 
lously becoming death made Cromwell's seat always a little 
rickety. ‘ Stone dead hath no fellow ” is not one of the truths 
ef history—and the contrition of nations is a psychic pheno- 
menon which must be counted with. 

* The boy Charles Stuart * was ‘in behaviour sober, grave, 
sweet in speech, very advised. He had moreover a great 
capacity forenjoyment: His gravity was subject to interruption. 
He disliked Buckingham with a childish fervour, before he fell 
under the favourite’s sinister influence. One day he hid 
behind a bush and soused him with a garden squirt. 
Buckingham told, James was furious, and boxed his sor s 












—. 
Poor Charles! he never could learn that in this y 


ears.” 
—not even a crown, Late 


there is “* nothing for nothing ’ 
he went incognito to Spain disguised with a false beard, ho ‘i 
to make love to the Infanta. The whole adventure failed pia 
culously, but it must have been great fun! Apparently a0 
he much enjoyed his seventeenth birthday party, for wail 
Ben Jonson wrote a masque, though it was observed when thi 
dancing began that the Prince did not caper so high ag gus 
of the courtiers !| What a brilliant scene is suggested by they 
few facts! Yet there are always some people everywhere wha 
won't be pleased. The Venetian diplomats have left jt 
record that they sat it through * writhing with tediousness” 

Below the average height, very slim and neat featured, ti 
maturing Charles liked best to be seen on horseback, affectig 
huge chargers in order that his powers of control might show, 
As a young child he had stuttered and always retained, 
certain hesitancy of diction along with his Scottish accenf 
He was a self-conscious person, and there was always som 
thing overweening about his dignity, yet it lasted his life 
and stood the last test. His reserve as Miss Higham poing 
out very insistently, was not the reserve of strength. 
seemed rather to belong to an instinct to hide. In sory 
or dismay he usually shut himself up. He had little powg 
to show, and none to ask, sympathy. The stutter whig 
he had cast forth from his mouth seemed to have enter 
his soul. As he grew older no shock was great enough tp 
knock the royalty out of him and show “ the man Charg 
Stuart.” When Buckingham was murdered the King wy 
at church. He waved away the messenger who _ brought 
the news and continued his devotions seemingly undisturbed 
* Never man saw him passionately angry or extraordinarily 
moved either with prosperity or adversity, never man hear 
him curse, never man heard him complain.” He wanted to 
be “every inch a King,” not what he called *‘ a Phantom 
King.” He saw very clearly that the English people had m 
liking for the * every inch” ideal of Royalty. They wanted 
a King the last inch of whose prerogative had never bea 
measured. They hated Laud and Strafford for teaching hin 
the policy of * Thorough.” He knew the English tradition 
but he was determined to pluck it to pieces. 

This latest student of his character makes much of the 
conscientious element in his policy, on the other hand she 
admits the force of conscience upon the other side. “I 
was not material hardship but spiritual revolt that stirred the 
squires of East Anglia as well as the citizens of London toa 
unrest of mind which needed but the chance of expression.” 
The country was enjoying prosperity before Charles destroyed 
their peace by trying to force on them his religious, politica 
and economic will, in his obstinate determination to becom 
what Sir Jacob Astley called him, ** your King, your caus, 
your quarrel and your captain.” 

Miss Higham quotes Clarendon in support of her contention 
that material distress had little to do with the Puritan 
Revolt : 





“from the dissolution of the Parliament in the fourth year to the 
beginning of this (Long) Parliament which was above twelve year, 
this kingdom ... enjoyed the greatest calm and _ the fullest 
measure of felicity that any people in any age for so long together 
have been blessed with ; to the wonder and envy of all the parts d 
Christendom.” 








But he concludes : 


“ all these blessings could but enable—not compel us to be happy. 
There was in truth a strange absence of understanding in most, and 
strange perverseness of understanding in the rest : the court full 
excess, idleness and luxury and the country full of pride, mutiny and 
discontent.” 


It is not easy to say what passed in the mind of a man so uh 
vandid as Charles. Much must remain a matter of imagination, 
He said, however, that in handing over Strafford to his enemigs 
he had sinned against light and also he openly declared his 
determination to be “a King or a martyr.” Had destiny 
allowed him to remain a King he might be now remembered 
a small man who succeeded in riding the high horse with 
obstinacy and success ; not as “* King Charles the Martyr.” 
Neither Van Dyck, nor former editions Of the Anglican Prayet 
Book, are likely to persuade any thinking person that either 
description is at all adequate. Miss Higham leads us by historie 
paths to a conclusion midway between these extremes and 
offers us excellent entertainment by the way, 
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FAMILY HISTORY 


7s. Od. 
WEEK-END REVIEW: 
“ Miss Sackville-West has 
never shown so much 


power and depth of feel- 
ing. . A beautiful and 
memorable book.” 


ScotsMAN: “Not only is 
this the best novel Miss 
Sackville-W est has written, 
but it must be one of the 
best novels of the year. 
There is no laying it down 

till it has been read. 
through.” 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
THE COMMON READER: 


Second Series 
10s. 6d. 





“ce 


DatLy HERALD: . 1s as 
richly rewarding as such a 
volume could possibly be.” 


“é 


Sunpay TIMEs: an 
extraordinary insight into 
the creative mind... @ 
series of brilliant pictures 
... the lovely flow of a 
style which Mrs. Woolf 
has made perfect and her. 
own,” 


BONAMY DOBREE 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER 
7s. 6d. 


Spectator: “ Mr, Dobrée 
is to be congratulated upon 
a first novel of quite un- 
usual distinction.” 


Times: “A disquietingly 
real picture of a certain 
phase of post-war civiliza- 
tion,” 
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CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW EDITION 

10 vols., cloth, £10 net, half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 

MR. ARNOLD BENNETT says:—‘‘I brought myself up on ‘ Chambers’s 

Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing extant of its size. The new edition | 

1s one of my latest joys.” i 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE | 


New Edition, 3 vols., cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net. 
A History, critical and biographical, of Authors in the English Tongue 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens of their 
Writings. 
CHAMBERS'’S 
great of all Nations and all Times. 
pages, cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 30s. net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. The 


Popular Edition, 5s. net. | 


CHAMBERS'S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
Comprising the words in use from the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. 

Compiled by ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., with an Introduction and a 
Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M.A., Literary Director and Editor of 
the *‘ Scottish National Dictionary.” 

CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
PRONOUNCING. EXPLANATORY. ETYMOLOGICAL. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Quarter-bound, 10s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 17s, 6d. net. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Key Above the Door,”’ 
etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER. 
By Mavrice WaLsa. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Stery rendered from the Scots 
and Gaelic. 
“David Gorjon is a great figure in a great story not less rich in colour 
and atmosphere than im stirring incident and adventure. In these and 
other qualities and features of a fine romance Mr. Walsh has outdone 
himself. '—Scotsman. 
THE SMALL DARK MAN. (10th Edition.) 

By Maurice Watsn. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator says: ‘‘ One of the freshest books it has ever been our joy 
to read.” 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. (23rd Edition.) 

By Maurice Watsu. 3s. 6d. net. 
“IT am enamoured of your book, anj stop to give you three cheers.”— 
J. M. BAaRRIE. 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. (14th Edition.) 

By Maurice Watsn. 3s. 6d. net. 
Punch says: ‘Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine entertain- 
ment. A stcry whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. Lanpssoroven Thomson. With Introduction by 
Sir J. Anruur Tuomson, and 132 Drawings in Colour by 
G. RanxIn. 25s. net 
The Times says: ‘‘ Admirable coloured plates. The birds are accurate, 
life-like and effective.” 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 

By J. M. Boraston. 1s. 6d. net. 


With a simple method of identification. Contains 91 Coloured Plates 
representing 139 Birds, and the Eggs of ALu the British Breeding Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Barren. 
Illustrated by Warwick ReyNo3ps. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. First and Second 
Series. By GaretH H. Browning. Each 10s. 6d. net. 
€ach volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour 
by M. C. Pouiarp. 








Romances for Older Girls. Each 3/6 net. 
BIDDY’S SECRET. A Romance of the Abbey Girls. 
By Exsre J. OXENHAM. 
JANIE OF LA ROCHELLE. By E.tnor M. Brent-Dyenr. 
Janie is, perhaps, Miss Brent-Dyer's most effective character study. 
The New Volume of the Chalet Series. 3/6 net. 
THE CHALET GIRLS IN CAMP. 
By Extyor M. Brent-Dyer. 
A splendid story of the open air. 

New Books for Boys. Each 3/6 net. 
BLAKENEY OF THE ‘ SLASHERS.’ A Gloucestershire 
Grenadier. By Escorr Lynn. 
A stirring tale of intrigue and adventure during the Peninsular War. 
KEEP SMILING. A Public School Story. 

By D. Sraperon. 
Being the record of the trial and trivmph of “ Stiffy ’ O'Dea, captain of 
Fernmore School. 
A WAVE-WORN ROCK. 
A seventeenth-century story describing the heroic 
monastery. 


A Charming Story for Young Folks. 2/6 net. 
JILL’S CURMUDGEON. By ANNE MacDonatp. 


By Davip Ker. 
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The League of Nations 


The Society of Nations : Its Organization and Constitutional 
Development. By Felix Morley, Washington, D.C. The 
Brookings Institution, 1932. (Faber. 18s.) 

ALTuouGH many books have been published which describe 

the structure and the history of the League of Nations, very 

little consideration has been given to the principles of political 
philosophy or science, which are implied in the actual practice 
of the organs of the League. Mr. Felix Morley is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of his study of these principles. 
His new book is of fundamental importance for the under- 
standing of the machinery of the League. His admirable 
method of combining exact description with appreciation of 
tendencies and principles, puts him at once in the front rank 
among students of international affairs. The chief weight of 
his argument goes to show how the Assembly has grown in 
power and prestige since 1920 very largely at the expense of 
the Council. He shows that, first, by establishing the rule of 
annual sessions, next by control of finance and finally, this 
year, by its initiative in the Sino-Japanese conflict, the 

Assembly has proved to be. more important than those who 

drafted the Covenant imagined that it would be. 

The first part (260 pages) of the book reviews once more the 
drafting of the Covenant at Paris; and on this the material is 
already abundant. But for the rest of the book the author 
is evidently using personal observation and close contact with 
those who “run” the League; and here the contributions 
Mr. Morley makes to our knowledge of the situation are most 
valuable. He does not hesitate to speculate as to future 
development, although in this and in some of his conclusions 
in reference to the I.L.0., there may be something to dispute, 
But the field that is now open for League activities is so wide 
that there is more than enough room for disagreement among 
friends of the League. In particular, it is regrettable that in 
a book which is a contribution of permanent value to our 
knowledge, the Manchurian dispute should have been used 
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as an example of a general principle—not because Mr. More sss 
is wrong in so treating it, but because a book finished in Juy —_—_ 


1932, can hardly be expected to give a final view of a Probl 
which has become even more difficult since that date. Agus! 
why should the book be entitled “ The Society of Nations sd 
It would not be pedantic to object that ‘ League ” jg a Waa | 
which even citizens of the United States must accept in ial 
present meaning. 

So much is admirably treated in Mr. Morley’s book that j 
must be regarded not as adverse criticism but as a Teqqueg 
for more of the same kind, if we note that the increased Prestige 
of the Assembly has been due not to “ small States” j 
general but to the small States of Europe ; and that it js 
an accident that other small States send to League meet 
minor diplomatic officials from Paris. Indeed the old dip 
matic system has entered the League largely through Paty 


C. DELISLE Bray; | 
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The Anatomy of Melancholy 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert Burton. (Everymajfiy 
Library, Dent. 3 vols. 2s. each.) 
Tue inclusion of Robert Burton in the ranks of Everymay 
Library is very right, proper, and weleome. The Anatomyj} 
Melancholy is a permanent book, which must interest each ag BY 
in turn; but it has a particular appeal to our unsettled, ds. 
gruntled, and inquisitive times. ‘* Melancholy” is a com | 
prehensive term for all the ills the flesh is heir to, or the spin & } 
either. In anatomizing it, Burton was merely making, frm 
the angle fashionable in 1621, an encyclopaedic study of lift 
particular hobby, human nature. He is by turns pessimist F 
and amused: whichever he is, his book is the best cure (an 
the only one he forgot to suggest) for the melancholy cf 
depression which is our birthright. 4 
There have been curiously few editors of the Anatomy. Te 
best, of course, was Burton himself, who saw five editiox F 
through the Press with great pain to the printers and pleasn — 
to himself. After his death in 1639 there was one ne 
edition, containing corrections which he had left, followed ly 
several reprints. The eighteenth century, as we shoul 
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expect, ignored the Anatomy ; and Lamb and his contemp: & 
raries, also as we should expect, rediscovered it with delight, 

Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s edition is as good as could kf 
wished. It is more convenient than the de luve Nonesuch, aii 
better provided with apparatus criticus. It has an excellet 
short introduction and a glossary. The three volumes ot 
respond to Burton’s own three divisions, the Causes of Melin F 
choly, the Cures of Melancholy, and Love Melancholy. MF 
Jackson has wisely removed to the end of each volume th F 
innumerable classical references, which Burton put in tht 
margin and later editions as footnotes. No one will miss then 
and no one can complain that they are not there. 

The “ Conclusion to the Reader ” never appeared after tle F 
first edition, so there is no reason why it should be in this one: 7 
but I feel a little regret for its sudden outbreak of mis & 
giving : 





“T do suspect some precedent passages have bin distastfull FF 
as too Satyricall and bitter; some againe as too Comicall, home 
broad, or lightly spoken.” 

It is these very passages, however, which are so much to 0th 
taste to-day; Burton’s learning is prodigious. His views fF 
medicine have been highly praised. His views on diet are atthe 
least no more absurd than current ones: and he has strom 
views on fresh air, exercise, unemployment, housing, atl F 
heredity. His tracing of mental depression to physic & 
disorder is masterly, and curiously modern. But his rematis 

on men and women are the best things in his book, and thet F 
are often satirical, often comical, and often homely, broal © 
and lightly spoken. z 

The Anatomy is a very companionable book, and Everymals F 
Library makes it accessible in a companionable form. No 0 F 
would suspect (apart from the classical quotations) thi 
Burton was an Oxford recluse. He is a guide to human natute: | 
and those who feel Satyricall and bitter, or even those wh f 
like the human race, will find him the most cheerful pessimés 7 
that ever spent a life-time on a single book. 


Monica ReEvDLIcH. 
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The Isle of Auks 


THE OXFORD EXPEDITION TO AKPATOK 
By NICHOLAS POLUNIN. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


cortains the full account of the sad loss cf Christopher d’Aeth, by 
his sole companion on the fatal journey of Sept. 14-15, 1931. 


Alps & Men 
By G. R. DE BEER. With Illustrations after Turner, 
A moving picture of Switzerland from 1750 to 1850, based on 


the diaries of famous writers, artists, soldiers, and scientists, and 
illustrated with a delightful collection of pictures. 


A Yellow Admiral 


Remembers 
By Vice-Admiral H. H. SMITH, D.S.O. 12/6 net 


A cheerful autobiography, full of good stories and containing, 
too, some interesting comments on naval development. 


th, 


The Kingfisher Library 
New Volumes. 3/6 net. Pocket Size. 


MARY J. H. SKRINE: Shepherd Easton's Daughter 
(Foreword by Evelyn Underhill) 
MAUD D. HAVILAND: The Wood People 


(Illustrated by Harry Rountree) 
E. M. FORSTER: A Passage to India; Howards End 


“A brilliant portrait.” (Times Lit. Supp.) 


WILLIAM PENN 


Quaker and Pioneer 


Times: “To all his opportunities Mr. Dobrée has risen. 
With no pandering to our modern love of scandal and dislike 
of superiority, with sober judgment and critical enthusiasm, 
he has written a biography which deserves success among all 
classes of intelligent readers.” 


by BONAMY DOBREE 


4. illustrations. 18s. net 
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ALSO 


HE UPSET THE WORLD 
A Book About St. Paul 


by BRUCE BARTON. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL FRENCH LYRICS 
by C. COLLEER ABBOTT. 15s. net 


This book covers the lyric of France in the 12th and 
13th centuries, ranging therefore from the beginnings to 
‘Rutebeuf. The greater number of the poems chosen are 
anonymous, and the various genres (chansons de totle, de 
nonne, de mal-mariée, with reverdies, aubes, pastorales 
and motets) are fully represented. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES & DR. WATSON : 
A Chronology of their Adventures 
by H. W. BELL. 


3s. 6d. net 


500 copies only. 15s. net 


FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 


by PROFESSOR JOHANNES HALLER 
7s. 6d. net 


New Statesman: “ Of great interest to anyone seeking to 
understand modern Europe. Here is the grisly story of 
Franco-German relations as seen by many informed and 
reasonable Germans. There is no question of text-book 
propaganda, of the distortion, or omission, of facts. Professor 
Haller knows all the facts.” 

















FICTION 
A new and an old “Henry Wade.” 


THE HANGING CAPTAIN 
by HENRY WADE. 78. 6d. net 


Times Lit. Supp.: “A detective story for connoisseurs 
. masterly handling of motives and alibis.” 


NO FRIENDLY DROP 


by HENRY WADE Reissue. 3s. 6d. net 


-BETWEEN SUN AND MOON 


by AGNES MURE MACKENZIE. 7s. 6d. net 
Morning Post: “A book of quite remarkable beauty.” 


PUBLIC FACES 


by HAROLD NICOLSON 7s. 6d. net 


Times Lit. Supp: “Racy, humorous . . . more exciting 
than a detective story.” 


GERALD Goutp (Observer): “ An exciting novel, as well as 
a delightful satire on diplomacy.” 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Stronc. 


Family History. Sackville-West. Press. 


7s. 6d.) 


Invitation to the Waltz. By Rosamund Lehmann. (Chatto and 


By ¥. (Hogarth 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Middle Generation. By J.D. Beresford. (Collins. 17s. 6d.) 
The Killing Bottle. By L. P..Hartley. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Trinc! By Francis Watson. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE is no modern author who arouses in me a higher sense 
of expectation than Miss Sackville-West, and I have never 
yet been disappointed. Her new book, less perfect than 
All Passion Spent, by its very imperfection raises expectation 
a stage higher. It has two themes, of which the second, a 
love story, soon overshadows the first. Miss Sackville- 
West’s handling of this second theme is. uneven,. and the 
unevenness suggests a fresh development inher art. The 
characters have escaped from the severe, decorative control 
she has hitherto kept over her creatures, obliging her to 
follow them from her place apart into the crude light of day. 
The result is interesting. In several passages, her handling 
of them is uncertain, and her work less clearly stamped 
with the hallmark of her individuality ; but the final chapters 
will be a surprise even to her admirers. Old Mr. Jarrold, 
who won his way upwards from Victorian industry to a 
barony, is disappointed with his family, whom he regards 
as degenerate misfits. The only satisfactory member is 
Evelyn, who has married into it, and been left a widow. 
Her son Dan does not get on well at Eton. Evelyn en- 
counters a rising young politician named Miles Vane-Merrick, 
whose modern ideas disturb her and delight. Dan. Fifteen 
years his senior, she falls in love with him, inevitably becoming 
jealous of his work and all that keeps him from her. The 
story follows their love, mostly desperate and at cross-purposes, 
with poor Dan a, bewildered third party, finding it all out 
long before he is told, and behaving with unhappy dignity. 
Their love fiickers on till Evelyn’s death. 

Old Mr. Jarrold is a splendid figure, and Dan is perfectly 
realized. Evelyn herself is thoroughly understood, but 
becomes rather wearisome before the book is ended. There 
are passages of deep emotion, beauty, and satire, and the 
writing is as grave and musical as ever. 

* Ruth felt that life at such moments was too good to be true. 
She revelled in the lights, and the music, and in the privileged 
crowd of which she was one. Surely, she thought, the English 
upper classes (a horrid expression, but she must define them some- 
how) were the most decorative on earth. They looked as though 
for generations they had been well fed, well warmed, well exercised, 
and nourished in the conviction that the world could not produce 
their peers. The standard of looks was amazing; they had the 
distinction and beauty of thoroughbred animals. The young men 
were as elegant as greyhounds, the young women coloured as a 
herbaceous border. What did it matter, Ruth would have added, 
had she thought of it, that those sleek heads contained no more 
brains than a greyhound’s, since those slender bodies expressed an 
equal grace ? What did it matter that their code should strangely 
enough involve a contempt for the intellectual advantages which 
might .have been theirs? What did it matter that they should 
immure themselves within the double barricade of their class and 
their nationality ? ” 

Miss Sackville-West has entered on a new and exciting phase 
in her development <«s a novelist. 

Miss Lehmann’s new book proves triumphantly that 
Dusty Answer was no fluke, but marked the accession of a 
real novelist to English letters. A Note in Music showed 
a definite advance in art, but suffered from a jejune theme. 
In Invitation to the Waltz art and theme are happily married, 
and the result is a delight. It is quite simply the story of 
a young girl's first ball, with a description of her home and 
family, and of the preliminaries to the great event. Miss 
Lehmann has not only captured adolescence perfectly, but 
gives us a number of portraits, full of life and charm, touched 
in with the lightest and most precise of strokes. How 
unerringly has she caught the misery of failing to get on 
with people with whom (all the time) we do not really want 
to get on! How happily she catches the casual encounters 
that produce such sudden floods of irrelevant embarrassment 
or joy! I simply do not know which passage in the book 
stands out most vividly, whether it is Olivia’s meeting with 
Major Skinner, and the devastating consequences of her 
smile ; whether it is Mrs. Curtis at the breakfast table ; or 
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whether it is James approving his sister’s appearance bef 
the dance—but it is impossible to select from so charming 
a whole. The book is slight, short, and, within its Rartyy 
limits, very near perfection. 

I suppose that Mr. Beresford is as unlike Mr. H. G, Welk 
as it is possible for any novelist to be; yet they have One 
notable quality in common, the power to _ interest wy 
in the lives of utterly inconspicuous characters. In Kinny 
and in Love and Mr. Lewisham, Mr. Wells pursued the Career; 


of commonplace individuals with a passionate enthusiasy “AS i 
which he communicated to his readers. In The Mida, Aiore 
Generation, Mr. Beresford, after his very different fashion; / msig , 
does the same thing, though his secret is less enthusiasy 

than a genuine affection for his characters and a quiet, high), ——= 
personal philosophy which enables him to view their liyy ff} 
consistently. Owen Hillington, a. decent, totally —undis | BLUI 
‘tinguished young man, married beneath him, suffered accon, d | 
ingly, and gradually returned to what in the eyes of th a 
world was the level from which he had descended. He wy 
not :one who could forget social distinctions : A coll 
_ , Underneath all young Pilling’s boast of his present positig | “abou! 
‘there had been a recognisable air of something a little like defereny {| books 


for Owen’s social standing. He might be working in an office, by 
he came of a county family, and that still counted for something 
with people of the Pillings’s class. But he had relinquished his 
birth-right, and for an hour or two after that meeting he was keenly 


aware of that unchangeable essence in him which could never ad J 

itself to his present way of life. At times such as these the thought 

of Nellie came to him with a sense of shock. It seemed impossibly Impre 

to believe then that he could continue to live the rest. of his li wandc 

at her intellectual and social level. Indeed, when he was away aad A 
| 


from her he rarely dared to think about her. In her presence} 
was easy to forget the standards of the world in which he had ben 
educated ; but when he was alone he saw her too objectively.” 

This double consciousness was his chief difficulty. .\ 
one but Mr. Beresford could have made so sincere and 9 
quietly charming a story out of a character so nearly colourles, 
It is impossible to read this book without becoming gratefully 
aware of the predominance of sheer human goodness in the 
world: a tonic belief in a generation which has somewhit 
lost faith in that quality. 

Mr. Hartley’s first collection of stories was, if my memory 
serves me, entitled Night Fears. They were not nearly s 
ominous as the present collection. Mr. Hartley’s method, 
all his own, is to describe a series of apparently innocent 
happenings in such a way as to make the reader increasingl 
suspicious and uncomfortable. The effect is much as if 


ohe were to sit down with an assembly of friends, and gradually > 
perceive that one after another they were assuming sinister -dran 


expressions, leers, or squints, and gazing with apprehension 
at some innocuous object such as a footstool or a grandfathet 
clock. Mr. Hartley is a past master of disquieting innuendo — | RE 
After reading three or four of these stories one dare not look 
even a pair of bedsocks in the face. I do not know which 
of the eight takes the prize, but the title story is all that 
the most hardened could desire ; and Mr. Hartley is as witty 
as he is horrifying : 


ee 





... A Children’s Party,’ the voice announced in an evei & || TI 
neutral tone, nicely balanced between approval and _ distaste, 
between enthusiasm and, boredom ; ‘ six little :girls and six litte’ F | Fu 
(a faint lift in the voice, expressive of tolerant surprise) ‘ boys. Te |) 
Broadcasting Company has invited them to tea, and they af 
anxious that you should share some of their fun.’ (At the las 
word the voice became completely colourless.) ‘I must tell yu 
that they have had tea, and enjoyed it, didn’t you, children!’ 
(A cry of ‘ Yes,’ muffled and timid, greeted this leading question) 
* We should have liked you to hear our table-talk, but there wast! F 
much of it, we were so busy eating.’ For a moment the voit 
identified itself with the children. ‘ But we can tell you what # 
ate. Now, Percy, tell us what you had.’ ”’ 


Th 


| stu 


Pantagruel is still a name to conjure with. No mere litf 
of properties can give an idea of how well Mr. Watson conjure F 
He revives Pantragruel, Panurge, and Friar John, and F 
reinstates them in the chateau of Thelema, with Mrs. Bacbit 
as chatelaine. To them he adds a young architect, a 
American girl, and several prejudices. The result is originl § |)— 
and highly entertaining—not “ Rabelaisian ” in the journal > 
istic sense of the word, but a plea for better love and _ bette 
laughter, marred only by an occasional lapse into sententios F |) 
ness. Mr. Watson is to be congratulated on a distinct success F 
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NETHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 
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By the autkor of ‘THE GOGOD EARTH’ 


SONS 


By PEARL S. BUCK. _7s. 6d. net 


“As serious in intention and as satisfying in its 
| roundness, fullness, and, above -all, its amazing 
insight into Chinese life, as The Good Earth.” 


—IlV eek- End Revie 


‘BLUE DAYS AT SEA 
and Other Essays 


By H. V. MORTON. 3s. Od. net 
Acollection of essays “about men,” “about women,” and 
“about places, * by the author of the most popular travel 
hooks of the day, , 


YOUTH LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


sy BASIL A. FLETCHER 
Hlustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


Impressions of places and people by a young man_ who 


| wandered across Europe, Arabia, Jndia, China, Japan 
| and America. 


PEAKS, PASSES AND GLACIERS 
Third Series 


By Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by 
A. E. FIELD and SYDNEY SPENCER. 


With a preface by Lorp Conway oF 
ALLINGTON. Illustrated. 15s. net 


Records of some brilliant mountaineering exploits collected 


from the Alpine Journal. 


-MAETERLINCK AND I 


sy GEORGETTE LEBLANC 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A candid account by the famous French actress of her 
twenty years’ association with the Belgian mystic and 


“dramatist. 


| READING, WRITING AND 
, REMEMBERING 


3y E. V. LUCAS. Iflustrated. 15s, net 


“His book is charming ... he never writes a dull page.” 
—J). C. Squire in the Sunday Times, 


THE ENERGIES OF MEN: 
Fundamentals of Dynamic Psychology 


Professor WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Iilustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


This be wok is designed as an introduction to the scientific 
stidy of man and society, 


STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
By Professor MORRIS GINSBERG, M.A., 
D.Litt. Author of “The Vsychology of 
Society.” 6s. net 


This hook deals with the scope and method of sociology, 


| the theory of evolution as applied to society, the problems 


of social psychology and Eugenics, 














METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 

















THE BIBLE, THE SCHOLAR 
AND THE SPADE 


By C. H. IRWIN, M.A., D.D. 7/6 net. 

A summary of the results of modern excavation and discovery. 

‘The writer shows how Egyptian and Babylonian accounts cf 
he Creation conirast or coincide with that given in Genesis, 
how the cuneiform inscriptions throw light on the story of Eden 
and of the Flood, how greatly our knowledge of Abraham and 
his times has increased, and how the epic of Moses fits in with 
what we know of Exvyptian history.”—News Chronicle 


THE INNER ADVENT 


By the REV. JAMES COLVILLE, M.A., author of ‘“ The 
Christian Optimist.” Cloth 2/6 net. © Paper 1/6 net. 
The power of the indwelling Christ to overcome weakness, to 
correct faults, to remedy defects, and fo bring character to 
perfection is the theme of this book. 


THE VOICES OF REVELATION 


By JOIIN MACBEATH, M.A., auihor of “* The Hills of God.” 
~ 3/6 net. 

“Mr. M ache: ith has a vivid imagination, a devout spirit and the 
pen of a ready writer. He weaves a halo of meaning and signifi- 
eance round the Voices-mentioned in the Revelation, and gives 
an insight into the beauty and richness of the lessons they 
convey.”—English Churchman, 


WHAT DO WE BELIEVE 


An Outline of the Christian Faith. 
By H._E. BRYANT, B.A., formerly Headmaster of Brigg 
Grammar School. Cloth 1/6 net. Paper 6d, net. 
“Mr. Bryant’s outline of the Christian Faith is a masterpiece 
of Jucidity and compression. ‘It is orthodox without being blind 


to difficulties, and has a modetn outlook without being false to 
the vital teaching of the ages.”—-Aberdcen Press & Journal. 


IMPORTUNATE QUESTIONS — 


By Come SKINNER, M.A., Chaplain of the Leys Schoo 
ambridge, author of “ Vest: -rday and To-day.”’ 
¢ “loth 1/6 net. Paper 9d. net, 

In the answers to the twelve great questions raised in this 
hook, any claim to be heaid is based upon grounds ef human 
experience rather than of \aerely abstract reasoning 

“An independent thinker and vigorous writer.”—The Times. 


PARABLES FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA 


y KENNETH G. GRUBB, author of “ The Republic of Braz 
ete. With 25 illustrations. 7/6 net. 


“With a wide and intimate knowledge of the continent and a 
deeply appreciative eye for Nature’s mz arvels, the anthor combine 3 
a fine poetic feeling and power of expression.’’—Jhe Times, 


TWO _NEW_NOVELS. 


SEARCHLIGHTS : 


A Period Novel of 1846. 


By JOHN HOLT. 3/6 nef, 

A well-written story dealing with the early days of the Trac- 
tarian Movement. The author successfully captures the spirit of 
the Jast century in the! religious, social and historic backgroun rd, 


REALITY : 


A Story of To-day, 
By JOHN HOLT. 3/6 net. 
This comprehensive story of a_girl’s striving for truth, her 
introduction to the Oxford Group Movement and the consequent 
developments, makes fascinating: reading. 


STORIES OF JESUS FOR 
MOTHERS TO TELL 


By E. M. C. WIGHTMAN. Jn 32 Chapters. With Prayers and 
Notes to children, and lesson hints _to parents. With 33 
cotoured plates. Cloth Boards, 7/6 net, 


nance LUTTERWORTH PRESS.WKWW~....-.. 
—a= A Bouverie St., London, E.0.4 
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Public Faces. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

‘The Land-locked Lake. By Lt.-Col. A. A. Hanbury-Sparrow. 
(Barker. %s. 6d.) 

Tky Sleepwalkers. By Hermann Broch. (Secker. 10s.) 

Inferno. By Henri Barbusse. (Joiner and Steele. 17s. 6d.) 

As a Man Grows Older. By Italo Svevo. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

They Were Defeated. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 









Tur books here listed take us over wide tracts of time and 
place, and, as on some. of the journey our luggage will be 
uncommonly heavy, we may 2s well begin with something 
light and entertaining. It is always pleasant to see a writer 
at work upon a theme which happily engages all his qualities. 
Public Faces extends Mr. Harold Nicolson, giving full scope 
for his wit, his urbanity, and his intimate and peculiar 
knowledge of politics and diplomacy. 

“The Cabinet, fourteen months ago, had been informed by the 
greatest British physicist that the Livingstone alloy rendered 
probablo, or at least possible, the construction of an atomic bomb. 
The possession of the Abu Saad concession gave us a monopoly of 
this alloy: it thereby, as Bullinger had pointed out, placed us in 
sole possession of the greatest engine of destruction ever known to 
man. 

“The Cabinet, when faced with this proffered omnipotence, had 
recoiled in fear. True it was that their acute distaste for the 
bomb (the way they had all winced—even Boothby had winced— 
when Professor Narteagle had so gently murmured ‘ New York’) 
did credit to their humanity, to their state of civilization. Yet this 
was no ostensible excuse. The Cabinet, undeniably, had shirked 
the issue.” 






Great Britain in the year of grace 1939 was already highly 
unpopular abroad, and the knowledge that she possessed a 
means of exterminating the other Powers of the world did 
not tend to endear her to them any further. ‘The consequences, 
political, diplomatic, and personal, of such a situation are 
material after Mr. Nicolson’s own heart, and he exploits it to 
the full. Public Faces is first class of its kind, written with 
virtuosity and enjoyment. In his descriptions of such prosaic 
ritual as taking a bath, Mr. Nicolson can almost compete with 
Arnold Bennett. 

From these rumours of future wars Col. Hanbury-Sparrow 
brings us back to the actualities of the last. He is less con- 
cerned with the events of war than wiih their effect upon 
morale and character. His contention that courage comes as 
a result of discipline and is imposed upon men by a gradual 
drilling of their reflexes is disputable ; but his analysis of fear 
is masterly, and his complete candour and honesty, whether in 
describing his own feelings or those of others, make this one 
of the most valuable war books that I have read. 

Hlerr Broch’s trilogy is vast in its aim and conception. 
There are three novels in The Sleepwalkers, but slightly 
connected in plot, and each dealing with a single man. 
The first sleepwalker, the ‘ Romantic,” is Lieutenant 
Joachim von Pasenow, who in 1888 sowed his wild oats, turned 
in disgust from Ruzena when he found she had other lovers, 
and entered on a loveless marriage with Elisabeth. The most 
striking part of this story is Herr Broch’s ironical demon- 
stration of how clear, and how completely wrong, was 
Joachim’s solution of his problems. The ‘ Anarchist” is 
August Esch, whose business dealings and whose loves are 
followed with the same strange sense of detachment. Herr 
Broch’s sympathy for his characters is distant and professional, 
like that of a surgeon for his patient. He observes, in 
withholding details of a certain event : 

‘* How this came about cannot be told here. Besides, after the 
material for character construction already provided, the reader 
can imagine it for himself.” 











Such detachment has its advantages, but it is hardly calculated 
to rouse enthusiasm in the average reader. The * Realist ” 
of the third volume is Hugenau of Alsace, a man who definitely 
knows what he wants, whether it is to desert from the army, 
to buy up @ hewspaper, or to commit a murder. Here 
Herr Broch gives his theorizings full play. There are chapters 
headed “ Disintegration of Values”’ and others “ The Story 
of the Salvation Army Girl in Berlin,” one of which apparently 
needs to be told in verse. The Sleepwatkers is too large and 
too indigestible for the ordinary fiction review. It may be 
too large for the ordinary fiction reader, but there is no doubt 
as to Herr Broch’s powers, his painstaking theorizings and 
lucidity, and the enormous scope of his work. 









A Tour of Time and Place 


By L. A. G. Stronc. 





M. Barbusse’s celebrated novel, while it also atten 
general survey in particular instances, uses a different technigy 
and is much easier to read. The teller of the story ‘ 
young man in a Paris hotel, who finds that he can id 
the next room through a hole in the wall, Emotiog 
excitable, unstable in his theories, he sees through the symbolj 
aperture a representative section of the life of his time, 
follows scene with an almost uncanny vividness, and 
cumulative effect is more than impressive. Particuh 
haunting are the description of the birth of the child, 
scene between the dying man and the woman he loves, : 
the scene, most terrible of all, in which a priest tries to fon 
the dying man to make his submission to the Roman Chyy 
These individual scenes are woven together by the reaetiy 
of the narrator to what he sees, and the whole is a book whi 
is unusually hard to classify or to describe, but which 
not easily be forgotten. 

Signor Svevo’s Senilita suffered neglect for some years aft 
its publication, until he showed it to a young Irishman y 
was teaching him English. The Irishman was Mr, Jan 
Joyce, whose brother, Mr. Stanislaus Joyce, contribute 
preface to this volume. Though first published in 1898, 
story does not “date.” Itis big, steadfast, and told with a powg 
which puts it among the permanent fiction of our time. 
actual plot runs on familiar lines. Emilio Brentani, who liyg 
in Trieste with Amalia his sister, falls in love with Angiolin, 
He tries to blind himself to her profession, and to educate he! 
Even when he sees her bedroom hung with men’s photography 
he persists, transferring his hopes of her improvement 
religion. The story goes its inevitable way, Emilio breaking 
with her, returning to her, quarrelling again, and so on. Itj 
not till Amalia falls ill and dies—she is a poor grey little creatuy 
who keeps his house and is hopelessly in love with his frienj 
the sculptor—that Emilio comes to his senses and ab 
Angiolina what he ought to have called her a great del 
earlier. Later, when he grows older and looks back on th 
affair, Angiolina comes to stand for ‘ ail that was noble in hi 
thought and vision during that period of his life.” Sig 
Svevo tells his story objectively, with a minimum of commat 
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and theorizing, an economy which gives him a distinct adva 
tage over Herr Broch and even over M. Barbusse. 

Lastly, Miss Rose Macaulay. Her great achievemed 
in They Were .Defeated is not so much that she by 
lightly blended with her romantic story a deal of learnings 
that she has succeeded in presenting historical characte 
without any distortion and has yet made them integral al 
proportionate parts of the whole. Thus her Herrick, he 
Suckling, and her Cowley, though they are the men themselvg 
are as subservient to Miss Macaulay’s artistic needs as ay 
characters of fiction could be ; and this is perhaps the rare 
achievement of the historical writer. They Were Defeaid 
opens in Dean Prior church, where Robert Herrick is preachilg 
a harvest sermon to his restive congregation ; and it pursus, 
with complete conviction, an account of Herrick’s surrounding 
and his neighbours in Devonshire, of Cambridge, and of all th 
political and religious troubles of the year 1640. Dr. Conybear, 
a neighbour of Herrick’s, is ahead of his times and protects! 
supposed witch from the villagers. Finding it better to leat 
Dean Prior, he takes his beautiful daughter Julian to visit he 
brother Kit at Cambridge. Herrick goes with them. 4 
Cambridge they mect Milton, Cowley, Cleveland, and Heny 
More, sce Comus performed, and hear of Cromwell, Straffort 
and all the high doings of the time. Herrick knows the vallt 
of his own poems, and is inclined to be peevish because no 0% 
not even his friend Sir John Suckling, fully appreciates thea 
Dr. Conybeare, in defiance of convention, has brought Julian 
to be learned. She attends More’s lectures, and worship 
Cowley and Cleveland. Cleveland, who scoffs at her bow 
Jearning and her poems, fallsin love with her but will not mam 
her. The end is tragedy, but a postscript takes us back # 
Herrick, whom for some time we have rather missed. 74 
Were Defeated is a great book, with a charm which make 
affection predominate over respect, and which will ensil 
that it is taken down often from the shelves, and read, and 
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| Another large edition now printing 


VICKI BAUM’s 


NEW NOVEL 


at every bookshop and library. 


MR. CECIL ROBERTS in The Sphere:—“In Helene Vicki Baum 
touches depths and ascends to heights that make Grand Hotel an 
insignificant triumph in comparison.” 








GEOFFREY BLES 
































A PATTERN IN 


THE WAY YELLOW 


OF THE KATHLEEN HEWITT 


“Miss Kathleen Hewitt’s first novel, ‘ Mardi,’ won considerable 


praise from the critics. Her new novel, ‘A Pattern in Yellow,’ 

is a remarkably good novel, one of the best half-dozen novels of 

the season. It is full-blooded, rich and ripe. It has streaks of 
by 





strong emotion that one usually comes upon only in the work of 
the great novelists, It is poignant in parts to an almost unbearable 
degree . . . a thing of beauty and insight and infinite tears.” 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKI —John o’ London. 7s. 6d 


and HELEN WOODWARD A HISTORY OF THE 
“Who dare say the race MOVIES 


of fighting centaurs is ex- 
tinct? This powerful and BENJAMIN B. HAMPTON 
appealing book has inter- 
ested me more than om? = 
the greater war novels. The 
sa oneal of the destrue- WHAT IS SEX? 
pecthar ten oe anione ata AN OUTLINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
been faithfully depicted. sien alana 


—Morning Post. — allies ; ere 
Author of “The Sex Factor in Marriage 


8/6 net 


456 pages. 191 illustrations. 21s. 


Many diagrams, 5s. 


CASSELL NOEL DOUGLAS 
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Current Literature 


THE HISTORY OF ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
By Dr. F. G. Parsons 
The great hospital that looks across the river at the Houses 
of Parliament had its origin, and till 1861 its home, in South- 
wark, Its early career is carefully described by Dr. F. G. 
Parsons in the first volume, ending with 1599, of The History 
of St. Thomas's Hospital (Methuen, 10s. 6d.). His book 


is not easy reading but it has the solid merit of being based. 


on the charters and minute-books of the hospital. Dr. 
Parsons shows that the institution developed out of the 
infirmary of the Priory of St. Mary Overie, refounded for 
Austin Canons in 1106, whose church is now Southwark 
€athedral. The hospital, dedicated to St. Thomas the 
Martyr, was separated from the priory in 1215, but retained 
its ecclesiastical status. At the Reformation it shared the 


fate of the other two London hospitals in being closed and | 


despoiled. Edward VI gave the three hospitals back to 
the City, with Bridewell as a penitentiary and the estates 
of the Savoy as an endowment. The City and individual 
citizens largely increased the royal fund. Edward VI directed 
the Corporation to manage the four institutions, but each 
soon evolved its own board of governors from its benéfactors. 
The story is clearly told, and those who are interested in 
Southwark will find much topographical detail in Dr, Parsons’ 
pleasant pages, which are well illustrated. 


FLYNN OF THE INLAND 
By Ion L. Idriess 

Even the hyper-ecstatic style of Mr. Ion L. Idriess’ Flynn 
of the Inland (Angus and Robertson, 6s.) cannot conceal 
the importance of the work achieved by Mr. John Flynn 
of the Australian Inland Mission. It was and is to cover 
the great Dead Heart of Inland Australia with a mesh of 
lines of communication, nursing-homes at various strategic 
points, and an Aerial Medical Ambulance Service to connect 
with each, the first base having been established at Cloncurry 
in Queensland. Medical aid thus comes on the wings of the 
wind to the pioneer of the Outback, and the Patrol Padre 
brings him the spiritual food he may want or need. First 
the camel and then all the resources of modern scientific 
transport and communication are winning the victory over 
the illimitable wastes of spinifex and sand. Once it was 
said mockingly of much of Inland Ausiralia that it was a 
land of sin, sand, sorrow and sore eyes. The sand remains, 
but the other reproaches are being strenuously attacked by 
the splendid movement set on foot by the vision and never- 
ceasing drive of John Flynn. Mr. Idriess presents a strongly 
coloured picture of the resources, scenery and bitter-hard 
conditions of life in the interior of the Island-Continent, 
but it is curious, in view of the persistent cry for an All- 
White Australia, that he should even admit the possibility 
that its centre will soon be populated * if not by our own 
race then by another.” 


THREE ESSAYS 
By Thomas Mann 


This book, Three Essays (Secker, 7s. 6d.), contains three 
studies; one a comparison of the genius of Tolstoy and 
Goethe, the second a study of the character of Frederick 
the Great written in 1914 and concluding on an oddly jingo 
note concerning the destiny of Prussia; and the third is 
an account of an experience in the occult. ‘Translation has, 
if anything, leadened the style and if one cannot say of 
Thomas Mann what he says of Tolstoy, that what he thought 
*“was usually smaller than what he was,’ we feel that the 
essayist has an awkwardness uncommon in the novelist of 
The Magic Mountain. The essay on Tolstoy and Goethe is 
closely packed. Building from their common basis as 
aristocrats, realists, men of nature, god-like, he proceeds to 
present them as natural autobiographers consumed by an 
enormous and unembarrassed self-love, and stands them 
against sick men of the spirit, the romantics, Dostoevsky 
and Schiller, The comparison provides some good epigrams 
and a certain amount of metaphysics. ‘Tolstoy’s Christianity 
he sees as a perversion; and drawing on Gorky he makes 
an excellent novelist’s portrait of the Russian, Goethe, so 
consummately self-portrayed, and inevitably more sympathetic 
to the German critic, is less vivid. - Better than either is the 
Frederick. In all one meets Thomas Mann's macabre 
fascination with that part of genius which is non-human : 
Tolstoy sitting like a stone by the sea, Goethe retiring 
into the wastes of negation and Frederick, the  sex-less 
troll, he book is frequently stimulating but is hard reading. 

EVENING MEMORIES 
By Sir Herbert Maxwell 

Politician, sportsman, naturalist, landowner, and author, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, at cighty-seven, looks back, in Evening 
Memories (MacLehose, 16s.), over a well-spent life, and laments 
his indolence and waste of opportunities, Such modesty is 


rare ; nor are many volumes of reminiscences as Varied, ent 
taining and well written as his. He did not shine at Eton ~ 
Christ Church and failed to enter the Army. But he ‘ 
himself an authority on rural subjects—he is a Fellow of 
Royal Society—and, as member for Wigtownshire from 184) 
to 1906, and a Unionist Whip, he became widely known 
popular, “ He has filled many public offices and has recep 
done good service for the Scottish National Library ¢ 
Herbert describes frankly his troubles as a landowner doulj 
hit by agricultural depression and heavy taxation ; hig egg; 
unhappily the rule and not the exception. He tells many ogy 
stories. Not the least interesting is his account of the inte, 
view in 1907 between the railway company directors and Mr 
Lloyd George, then President of the Board of Trade, 1 
directors had decided beforehand that they would not 
nize the railwaymen’s unions. But when Mr. Lloyd Geo 
had talked to them, all their resolution melted away, and they 
agreed to do what they had resolved not to do. At Chri 
Church he attended the mathematical lectures of ¢. L 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) and found his manner “ aly, 
extremely dry and repellent”; yet at that time, 19643 
the severe don was doubtless correcting the proofs of Alig 
The book is well illustrated, mainly with drawings by tl 
author. ; 
FRANCE AND GERMANY: THE HISTORY OF 4 
THOUSAND YEARS 
By Professor J. Haller 

France and Germany: the History of a Thousand Yeap, 
translated from the German by Dora von Beseler (Constabk. 
7s. 6d.). This is a translation of some lectures to Germy 
audiences which may have satisfied them but certainly wou 
not satisfy either French or English audiences. It is oy, 
ventional history, omitting disagreeable facts with 
to German policy under Bismarck and later and making th 
most uncomplimentary judgements on French policy. Ty 
author’s treatment of Bismarck’s “love of peace” is ty 
good to be true: and he avoids altogether the discussig 
of German policy in the early part of 1914. The translatig 
contains words and phrases which are not English. 


WRIT IN SAND 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 

A style of definite distinction and a smack of pleasai 
mordancy are always to be found in Mr, R. B. Cunninghan 
Graham’s work—these and a passionate love for, and intimat 
knowledge of horses, added always to a reverence for whi 
is nobly born and dignified. All these headmarks occu 
in his collection of short pieces entitled Writ in Sand (Hein 
mann, 6s.), which includes a sketch of the life of a cosmopolita 
travelling circus, a tender picture of the procession to 4 
Calvary in Madeira, a portrait study of a wastrel but roma- 
tically interesting Spanish grandee, and above all an accout 
of Tschiffely’s fifteen-thousand-mile ride from: Buens 
Aires to New York, which started in 1925 and ended in 19% 
Two horses were the traveller’s sole companions, Mancha ani 
Gato (short for gateado, the cat-coloured one)—<Argentie 
criollos both, who had never known a feed of corn m 
worn a shoe, though for their great adventure they wer 
shod. This splendid feat of pluck and endurance both of ma 
and horse is told as only a Cunninghame Graham can tell it, 


SOME QUARTERLIES 


Pride of place in the October number of The Criterin 
(edited by T. S. Eliot, 7s. 6d.) is given to a discussion d 
* H. G. Wells and History,” by D. S. Mirsky and Christophe 
Dawson. Prince Mirsky, armed with all the weapons @ 
Marxist dialectic, subjects Mr. Wells to a vigorous attack 


denying him a sense of historical proportion, and finding of 


the hall-marks of his method ** a profound philistinism, a sel 
satisfied ignorance, and a hatred of democracy.” Mr. Dawsi 
is less aggressive and more general in his approach, but # 
definite in his views of the inadequacy of a Wellsian aristocracy. 
Mr. A. L. Morton contributes an admirable 
* Property and Poetry in a Communist Society,” whit 
should dissipate popular misconceptions of the relatid 
between artistic activity and production in Russia to-daj. 
Mr. T. O. Beachcroft writes soundly, if uninspiringly, ® 
** Nicholas Ferrar and George Herbert.” 


and Lord Lymington. 

The September issue of Life and Letters (edited by Desmoti 
MacCarthy, 2s. 6d.) contains a long essay, ‘ On Readitt 
Shakespeare,’ by Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, in which th 


author gives an account of the impressions made on him bye 
re-reading of Shakespeare after an interval of several yeaMy 
This essay, which is supported by an amount of relevalh 
quotation and a wide knowledge of Shakespearian criticise 


is a document of the greatest interest. 


The Cinema Quarterly (edited by Norman Wilson, 2s.) b# 


an interesting and provocative article, ‘Towards a Fill 
Aesthetic,” by Professor Herbert Read, and contributios 
* Approach to a New Cinema” and * Flaherty,” from Pa 
Rotha and Joha Grierson, 








article oF 


Other contributosy 
include Herbert Read, Dr. Joseph Needham, I. A. Richarhe 
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DOWN ay THE HOMES OF THE PILGRIM 
a FATHERS IN ENGLAND AND 
er doy a AMERICA 

his cae fil By MARTIN BRIGGS. Illustrated. 18/- net 


aap 
the inte, ... One can praise Mr. Briggs’s book very ° 
highly. . .°.”—Sunpay Times. 
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Arateofill| AND CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
of Ci 1855—1865 
** ala: ” F 
> 18645 copay by JANE WHITEHILL, 10/6 net 
Ot li . The whole book is pleasant reading, reflect- 
S DY the | ing, as it does, a relationship lighted by continual 
1} sunshine... .’—Times Literary SuppLeMENT. 
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il THE BALLAD OF SCOTT 
d Yeon) TRADITION CENTENARY 
onsta 5 r T 
Cem By G. H. Gerovtp VOLUME 
ly woul 12/6 net 7/6 net 
L is con, « .. Professor Gerould of “To those who know the 
1 Tegan} || Princeton carries on the fine novels the book is like a 
king the | tradition of ballad scholar- pleasant fireside discussion tn 
ng — y yood company; it would 
vy. Th || ship which has been one of serve well, however, as a 
” is toy || America’s chief contributions guide for those who are just 
ba ak || to the study of literature. yeaching the age to read an 
SCUSSION | _ No better or safer guide author who, save for minor 
Nslation | could be found to an intri- —, — belted at, Sites. 
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amf} The Other Spanish Christ 
" A Study in the Spiritual History of 
yy Spain and South America. 
; By Joun A. Mackay, D.Litt. 9s. net 
Just Published. 


wt} Everyman’s Testament of Beauty 
ophe A Study in ** The Testament of Beauty ™ 
ns of by Robert Bridges. 





tack By M. L. V. Hucues. 5s. net 
ng oe An interpretation of the teaching and the social and 
peo. educational import of Robert Bridges’ great poem. 

wtf f As I See Religion 

a By Dr. H. E. Fosprck. 5s. net 
shite | . Over a quarter of a million copies of Dr. Fosdick’s 


atio le ! books have been sold in this country. 


if | Kagawa Just Published. 


, OF FT . 
‘too By Witi1Am AXLING. Illustrated. 6s. net 
ard ie | Kagawa is one of the greatest figures in the contem- 
porary world. His vivid and many-sided personality 

noni stands out in this book. It is a thrilling story of adven- 
diny ture in the realms both of the body and of the spirit. 
the Just Published. 
vine i ~ 
"| The People of the Mosque 
ale sy L. Bevan Jones, B.D., Principal of the 
ip Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Lahore. 

7 10s. 6d. net 
. H <A scholarly and detailed study of Islam. 
a ' ___ Write for ca futimn List of Books. 2 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


OXFORD’S COLLEGE GARDENS 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 24 


illustrations in colour by Esterta Canziant, and 
8 in half-tone. £2 2s. net. 





Morning Post: “A book that everyone has long desired. 
All the beautiful college gardens are described with the 
same loving carefulness. A beautiful book which all 
loyers of Oxford—yes, and all who honour garden- 
making as an English art and tradition—will be proud 
to possess,” 


VAMPIRES OF THE CHINA 
COAST 
By “ BOK.” Demy Svo. Tilustrated. 10/6 net. 
Exploits of Chinese pirates and bandits. 


Truth: “The whole story is vividly and_ realistically 
told, and makes exciting, if sometimes horrible, reading.” 


A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 
By T. H. GILLESPIE. Demy 8vo. With 60 


illustrations from photographs by M._ E. 
GiLLesriz£. 8/6 net. 
Manchester Guardian: “Told in simple, entertaining 


language, always humorous, yet crowded with new 
scientific facts... a very readable contribution to 


” 


science. 


THE SILVER DALE 


sy W. RILEY. lilustrated by 16 photographs. 

7/6 net. 

A friendly book of delightful sketches by the author of 
“Windyridge,” in which he takes us to his own 


country, which lies on the edge of the Lake District, 
with the sea lapping its shores. 


THE BREEZY COAST 
By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


Once more our author, with his whimsical friend Mr. 
Balaam, has journeyed into Scotland, this time down 
the colourful, breeze-haunted coast which stretches from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to John o’ Groat’s House. 


MORE GREAT GHOST STORIES 
Collected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


As in Mr. Dale’s previous anthology, each story is by 
a master in this genre, each contains a ghostly appari- 
tion, and in each the supernatural has been seriously 
treated. 


THE JOYS OF BEE-KEEPING 
y M. G. KENNEDY-BELL. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


In this book Miss Kennedy-Bell gives full and valualile 


information for the beginner and for those who have 
had experience on how to keep bees for pleasure and 
profit. 





HERBERT JENKINS, LIMITED, 
3, York Street, S.W.1 
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HOCK %& 


Some very delightful hocks, ’2r, 
25 and other years, can be sup- 
plied at reasonable prices ... 25 
Liebfraumilch Kirchengarten, for 
instance, at 5/6. With 80 years’ 
experience in the trade behind 
us, we can guarantee satisfaction. 
List H, post free on request. 


Rayden € Reid |! 


7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgor Square, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4985 






Established 
1850 
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TIMBER HOUSES 


of 
DISTINCTION 


 habspe ay Sees of Period Architecture for Dwellings, 
Schools, Churches, Halls, Recreation or Week-end pur- 
poses,in British Timber (Douglas Fir, Cedar, Elm, Chestnut, 
Oak, etc.), to your own or your architect’s design. 

: —-~— Colt Timber House construction is dryer, 
warmef and more lasting than cheap- 
quality brick or concrete, and moreover, 
is lower in cost and immediately habit- 
able. Please write for special folder “‘SP,”” 
stating your requirements, or inspect 
specimen houses at our Works. 


W. H. COLT 


Bethersden, nr. Ashford, Kent, and Bush House, W.C.2. 
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THERE DO LININGS TEAR. 
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some Linings, it’s 

there and every- 
But if, when you 
choose the cloth, you 
also choose an _ appropriate 
**COURTINE’’ LINING, 
woven by COURTAULDS, 
such troubles are over. For all 
purposes ask your Tailor to use 
only 








If any difficulty 
in obtaining 
“ COURIINE ” 
LININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS 
Ltd., 16 St. Mar- 
in’s - le - Grand, 


t the selvedge, 
Lendon, E.C,1. 
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Finance—Public & Privay 
Protecting the Investor 


Mucus has been said and written of late concerning {| 
protection of the investor, especially in the matter , 
appeals for fresh capital. Reference was recently ms : 
in the Press to the formation of a new company, backel 
by a combination of the principal Trust Companies th 
new concern having for its object the protection r 
investors and shareholders and the terms of the off; 
announcement stated : 2 





of 
al 


“The Association of Investment Trusts has been formed | 
develop protective and constructive powers which have gradual 


been acquired during the last 50 years by the Trust Companies ani 
to provide a central organization through which they cay g ‘ 


with one voice when interested in any particular problem or default.” 
It has been further suggested by the Socialist Party thy 
the State should exercise an actual control over new Capital 
flotations, while it was even asserted in one quarter quite 
recently that a Committee for that purpose was unde 
course of formation under the auspices of the Bank ¢ 
England, but this report I am in a position to contradict 
and I am glad to do so, for I consider that the Bank has 
quite sufficient responsibility on its shoulders in the matty 
of controlling the credit and the currency systems of the 
country without undertaking the task of protecting 
investors. : 
Moreover, while I fully realize the desirability of thy 
shareholder being protected in every possible way by 
sound company laws and their efficient administratioy, 
and while, no doubt, much can be done by increase 
vigilance on the part of such bodies as the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, the joint stock banks—whose name 
usually appear on the prospectuses—and by such associa. 
tions as the one just referred to, I believe that the 
greatest protection of all is to be found in a greater 
vigilance on the part of the public themselves, and it iso 
that aspect of the matter that I will venture to make a few 
comments to-day. I trust that in doing so readers of 
the Spectator will forgive plain speaking, knowiy 
that the intent, at all events, of the writer is to serve their 
interests. 
Two Cuasses oF “ INVEsTors.” 
I believe that for the most part it will be found that 
the investors in new capital issues who, by an undesirable 
choice of securities find themselves heavy losers by the 
transactions, can be divided roughly into two classes, 
First the genuine investor, who sincerely places his money 
in new issues of capital with the desire to obtain a settled 
income, but is completely ignorant as to the precaution 
to be taken before parting with his money, and second, 
the individual who is merely greedy, either for snatchings 
premium on new capital issues at the early stages of ther 
existence, or who is out for a high rate of interest utterly 
incompatible with security. 
At the present time when it is becoming increasing) 
difficult to obtain 4 per cent. or even 3} per cent. on’ 
full trustee security the investor has to be particularly 
watchful with regard to almost every class of prospect 
which makes its appearance. In the case of the first-clas 
stocks in the trustee group, it is not, of course, a case 9 
much of questioning the security as of challenging tl 
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prices at which the issue is made. There is a tendent/ 
at the moment to regard the Government’s Conversi0i 
of the 5 per cent. War Loan toa 8 per cent. basis as justily: 
ing a similar standard for other high-class investmet! 
stocks. The argument, however, is not a fair one ev 
when backed by the present spell of cheap money, for tlt 
success of the War Loan Conversion was due in part totle 


oe . . . a 
patriotism of holders of the old loan, and in part to t & 


knowledge that the Government was in the position. ! 
necessary, of being able to repay maturing obligation 
and by so doing flooding the market with such a volun 
of new money as to drive up investment securities. Durty 
the next few months, and owing to the searcity of inves 
ment stocks in the market, it is probable that a good mall 
flotations of sound stocks will be made at high pres 
scarcely justified by intrinsic merits and the underlyig 
(Continued on page 563.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 562.) 
acts of the situation. Applications by premium hunters 
may bring success for a time to such issues, but sooner or 
jater the number of capital issues is, I think, likely to 
ring down prices somewhat. In all cases, however, 
where, aS measured by the standard of existing securities, 
new capital issues of the trustee type are offered on reason- 
able terms the investor will probably find it advantageous 
to respond to the appeals, though even in issues of this 
type the investor should not be misled by the mere term 
“trustee stock,” but should examine the prospectus for 
the margin of security afforded by the actual revenues of 
the company or public body making the issue. 
InpustrRIAL Issuks. 

It is, however, in the prior charge and Ordinary stocks 
of industrial concerns that a study of the prospectus 
is specially required, and while there are certain main 
considerations which may be mentioned as essential for 
the applicant for such issues to bear in mind, I would 
strongly counsel investors to seek the advice of bankers 
or other competent individuals before embarking their 
savings in new issues of the industrial kind. Not that 
such issues are necessarily undesirable, for in many 
cases they are likely to offer profitable investments, but 
it is quite extraordinary how those who can ill-afford to 
lose any part of their small capital will rush unhesitatingly 
into some new capital issue offering the prospects of a 
high interest return without seeking any advice until, 
perhaps, the shares have fallen and the dividend has been 
reduced or has disappeared altogether. 

In these days of enlightenment it should, I think, be 
unnecessary to warn investors against attaching too 
much importance to mere names on the prospectus, 
whether as regards the Directors or the Bankers who, 
merely acting under instructions, receive applications. 
Among the many points, however, which should be 
considered might be enumerated the following : 

(1) Is the company concerned with supplying some indispensable 
article for which there is a sustained demand, or is it concerned 
with some new venture or some article of luxury ? In the former 
case, there is the greater reason for anticipating steadiness of 
revenue, while in the latter it may be a case of high revenues for 
a time followed by a slump. 

(2) If it is a case of an established concern making a new issue 
of capital, the profits should be set out not merely for the past 
year, or even the past three years, but if the company has been 
long established a record of at least six years should be furnished so 
that a fair average of profits can be ascertained. 

(3) If the issue consists of a debenture stock, the investor should 
be assured that the tangible assets on which the stock is secured 
are sufficient to ensure repayment of capital even in the case of a 
winding-up, while there should, of course, also be realized or 
prospective profits on a scale providing substantial dividends for 
any preference or ordinary shares over and above the amount 
required to meet the fixed interest on the debenture stock, 

(4) If the issue consists of preference shares which have 
no mortgage rights, it is the more necessary that there should 
be a very wide margin of security as regards the revenue available 
for the preference shares to justify the investor agreeing to accept 
a fixed interest of, say, 6 per cent. with the remaining profits left 
over for distribution to the ordinary shareholders. Moreover, in 
4 general way preference interest should be cumulative, for it is 
only right that this class of shareholder should be entitled to arrears 
of dividend if in any particular year the company, by reason of 
bad trade, has had to default on its preference charges. 

(5) In most prospestuses there will be found, usually in very small 
print, the various contracts which have been entered into in con- 
nexion with the issue of shares, and the sums paid out in connexion 
with expenses of the issue, &c., and these should be studied very 
carefully by the applicant. 

(6) If the prospective sharcholder is desirous of studying the 
character of the directorate, it may be well to discover whether 
it is. a practical Board, formed of men with a practical knowledge 
of the business of the concern, or whether there are too many 
members of the Board who, while bearing names, however well 
known and honourable, do not suggest that they are likely to have 
4 knowledge of business affairs. 

Main Cause oF Losses. 

There are, of course, many other points which should 
be taken into consideration when studying a prospectus, 
and with some of these I shall hope to deal on a future 
occasion, but at the moment I want to refer to what I 
consider is the greatest aid to the unscrupulous Company 
promoter, namely, the greed of many persons for securing 
something for nothing. When the public learns that 








WHY NOT 
AN INCOME 


which is 


GUARANTEED? 


It may be that you can look forward to 
a Pension when you give up work. But 
no one can expect a pension equal to his 
salary. 


LET THE PRUDENTIAL. 
MAKE UP THE DIFFERENCE 


If you have no prospect of a Pension, 
the need for provision is obviously 
imperative. 


By means of a Prudential Endowment 
‘Assurance Policy, of the type which pro- 
vides a definite addition each year of £3 
for every £100 insured, you can rely on 


A GUARANTEED INCOME 
OF £100, £200, or £300 
A YEAR WHEN YOU 
GIVE UP WORK 


Decide now on the amount of income 
and at what age you wish it to become 
payable. An enguiry commits you to 
nothing. 


You will have the satisfaction also of 
knowing that if you should not live to draw 
the income, your dependants will be 
provided for. 





SARS ere ee ee 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 


LEASE send me particulars of your Guaranteed 


Income Policy which will secure me &............... 
a year for life at age............ or provision for my 
dependants in the event of earlier death. 
My age next birthday is......... eee 
oo ere Sr dbdaecesdedicedesiasaieienesmeuiavel 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
EE esting thanee inkigdeiensieds A , 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 563.) 

this or that loan, perhaps for quite a large amount, has 
been applied for many times over, it is apt to suppose— 
and the stunt Press too often supports the idea—that an 
almost unlimited amount of capital is available for 
investment purposes. As a matter of fact probably only 
a small portion of the applications represent genuine 
investment, the bulk of the applications being made by 
those who hope as soon as the allotment letters are issued 
to be able to sell at a premium. To such an extent does 
this practice prevail that during times of “ boom ”’ it 
is no uncommon thing for a prospectus to make its 
appearance where nearly all the considerations I have 
enumerated above are violated and where it is quite plain 
that the venture is an undesirable one. If, however. 
by reason of the tendencies of the public at the moment 
there is a prospect of the shares commanding a premium, 
the issue will probably be over-subscribed many times. 
The allotment letters are issued, the premium hunter 
takes his profit, and the public, which has been attracted 
by the apparent demand for the shares and hopes that the 
premium will go still higher, is left with a shareholding 
of a thoroughly undesirable character. This promotion, 
however, has been rendered possible by the greed of a 
certain section of the public and the hope on the part 
of the premium hunter that at all events he will not be 
landed with the shares but will be able to secure the 
premium in time from some more ignorant individual. 

Indeed, this keenness to make easy fortunes by 
speculation is responsible for most of those booms 
which furnish the ideal opportunity for the Com- 
pany promoter of undesirable ventures: There 
are, of course, genuine booms in markets resulting, 
perhaps, from some sudden turn in the fortunes of an 
industry, the discovery of a valuable gold reef in a mine, 
or the sudden introduction of some new and immediately 
popular industry, but the point is that the eagerness of 
the public to obtain easy profits from buying shares in 
the hope that they will not be the ones called upon to 
“hold the baby” is usually responsible for the mad 


heights to which shares are finally rushed before 
the collapse comes. Briefly, therefore, and regard- 


ing the public in the mass rather than individually, 
the real remedy and protection for the investor is 
to be found in a genuine desire on the part of the public 
not for speculative profits, but for an assured income 
from-its investments. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Horertt MARKETS. 
Since the writing of these Notes.a week ago, there has been 
a further material rise in British Government securities, but 
some part of the movement was subsequently lost ; the activity 
was checked by a recognition of the number of complex 
problems awaiting discussion in Parliament ; while the fact 
that it is a twenty-one day account on the Stock Exchange 
counts as. an adverse factor, for dealers have almost a super- 
stition with regard to the ill-fortune which is supposed to 
attend a “long” account. Moreover, conditions in Wall 
Street have been of a variable character, and as the date for 
the Presidential Election approaches there is evidently a 
feeling of nervousness On the part of dealers which restrains 
speculative commitments. _ Generally speaking, Home Indus- 
trials have been good, and in sympathy with the rise in all 
trustee stocks some of the prior charges of English Railways 
have advanced. In the Speculative markets the steady rise 
in‘the better-class Gold shares continues to be marked. 
* * * * 
New Capitan Issues, 

A feature of the week has been the success attending new 
issues of capital. As anticipated, allotment letters in the 
Two per Cent. Treasury Bonds showed that the amount of 
£150.000,000 offered had been considerably over-subscribed, 
and the fact that even these ‘Two per Cent. Bonds are dealt in 
at a small premium sufficiently expresses the firm tendency of 
high-class investment stocks. The Southern Railway Com- 
pany has announced an issue of Four per Cent. Redeemable 
Debenture Stock at the priee of par and, whereas six months 
ago such an issue yielding only 4 per cent. would have been 
an almost impossible proposition, there is a general expecta- 
tion that the Stock will be over-subscribed, 
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A covuPLe of months ago, we wrote of Schnabel’s perfor 

of Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto. a 
and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB1690-4, 3, 
the First, or in order of composition the second, Piang Cat 
certo, in C major. 
possible, even more satisfactory than is the preceding Work, 
On the rare occasions when they can be persuaded to touch 
this Concerto, pianists are generally reluctant to play it 88 it 
was written. Music which, like this, relies for its effect rather 
on delicacy than, as does the “ Emperor,” on massiveness give, 
greater opportunity for, and gains less by, inexpert embellish. 
ments than do compositions of any other type. 
no taste for such extravagances, and his performance is on thy 
account all that could be desired. The orchestra is, however, ley 
reticent. Dr. Sargent frequently appears to be trying to for 
the effect. 
ticularly in the last movement, and the strings are consistently 
too loud throughout the second. 
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So far as the piano is concerned jt j ; 









Schnabel has 






Expression marks are insufficiently observe 
. + par. 







But the brilliance of Schnabe 







should quell the hesitation of potential buyers. r 
Bach also gets his share in this month’s records. The British 

Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood (Colun. 

bia LX173._ 6s.), play, in a ridiculously cut arrangement, the ; 

Third Brandenburg Concerto, with tremendous relish and cop. | —— 


siderable effect. 
a marked dullness in the passage for violas in the second 
movement. 
Suite in G (the fifth French suite, with some omissions and the 
substitution of a stray Minuet. 
lightfully played by the London Symphony. Orchestra, con. 
ducted by Mr. Goossens himself. 
H.M.V. (2455-6. 4s. each) plays with delicacy and decision an 
Allegro in F minor (from one of the concertos), together with 
Saint-Saéns’ Valse Caprice, Haydn’s Rondo al Hungarese, and 
Raff's La Fileuse. 

Miss Harriet Cohen (on Columbia DX375-6. 
Mozart’s Sonata in C major. 
tionably adapted to the playing of Mozart. She is inclined to 
drag and push, and has an unnatural predilection for rubato 
plaving. 
Her interpretative powers may possibly be acute, but her 
technique appears to be the unknown quantity. 





There is an occasional shrillness of tone, and 






Mr. Eugene Goossens’ arrangement of a Bach 






H.M.V. ©2273. 4s.) is de 






Miss Yvonne Arnaud (0 








8s.) plays 
Miss Cohen’s style is but ques. 







Her tone is frequently, indeed chronically, colourless, 










We may also note: Roman Carnival Overture (Berlioz), 
excellently played by the Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Se §/7=—— 
Hamilton Harty (Columbia LX172, 6s.) ; Overture to Fidelio A 
(Beethoven), played by the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, con- oe 
ducted by Kopsch (Decca-Polydor LY6040, 3s. 6d.) ; and The 5 
Fire-Rider and The Stork’s Message (Wolf) brilliantly sung by . 
Heinrich Rehkempe (Decca-Polydor LY6022. 3s. 6d.). 

AUTOLYCUS. - 
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the alarming truth about stricken Europe to-day 


SLUMP ! 


Large Demy 8vo_ Lavishly Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


&» H. HESSELL TILTMAN 


‘Author of “ JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD” (7th 
Impn), “ THE TERROR IN EUROPE” (3rd Impn.), etc. 


To secure facts for this important work 

Mr. Tiltman travelled 7,000 miles through 

8 countries and visited the largest industrial 
plants in Europe. 


Read what he heard and saw “ beneath the 
surface ” of the blighted centres. 


mes~ 20 MILLIONS WORKLESS 
CAN EUROPE SURVIVE? 
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MODERN ART——; 


A new and enlarged catalogue of prints after 
the Impressionists and other Modern Artists, 
giving details of over 500 colour reproductions. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING POST FREE 


(refunded on purchases of 10/6 being made) 


—F, J. WARD, 3 BAKER STREET, W. 1—! 


BOWES & BOWES 


NOW READY FREE ON REQUEST CATALOGUE 464 


A MODERN LIBRARY 
| MAINLY ENGLISH LITERATURE & CRITICISM 


}1 & 2 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ~“-*e = 
£41. iy) os oD 45 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 













No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No thareholders. 







No commission. 





65 DAYS’ SUNSHINE TOUR 


for 


80 GUINEAS FIRST CLASS 


LEAVING LONDON 


14 JANUARY, 1933, 
T.S.S. “CITY OF EXETER,” 


17,730 tons displacement 


visiting 


MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, DAKAR, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL. 

NO HOTEL EXPENSES. Residence on board at all Ports. 


Full particulars apply: 
ELLERMAN AND BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


LTD., 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid | 
| endeavewr and self-sacrifice. 

| 65,000 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
| unneeded. 


Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY, Lt.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hovworary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Noicaumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 











Paid up Capital ° pom eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee os oe eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oa sea een eo occ we £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,UC0 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods ieceived, 


USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING. 


Slins. WIDE 3/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., RECENT ST., LONDON, 














THEATRE 





QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.)  Evgs, 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 


EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT 


A CENTENARY EXHIBITION, which _ includes 
Portraits, Books, Manuscripts, Letters and Relics, is now 
open in the Court House. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


A selection of good books withdrawn from our stock, 
and offered at greatly Reduced Prices, can be seen in 
the Remainder Room. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed 7 n CAPI TALS occu pying the equivalent to a line charged ag - 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13, =e" 5 

714% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remitlanes ore 

to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. oon 
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PERSONAL THE QUEEN OF recuse EDUCATION INSTITUTE comp] tie 

| H DEFECT eae a vO é TEACHERS AND PREPARA eotal Pla 

LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON 4 t 

LAtife voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech «& song. DE LUXE LINERS S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL” at ag 

viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, Cha L i stre 

— Kk. G,. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Mig 7 —— 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, MY ae a pee rr dena. } 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all _, ae ins Gaeta i ee Scholar 
Stomachie Complaints. Write re Prof.Metchnikoff’s Food, apely to the Saviibane oard of Educatiy 
NEW RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 3, Normandy,Guildford. : st i? 


MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beauti- + RAINING FOR SOCIAL W ORK 
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. = “ esememsaeas st 
ful, powerful, resenant voice by marvellous scientific ies ag Hie fsa eee 100, pos 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and WW re ae es vergage tot SUDBURY, MIDDLESpy Ret 
all vocal defects. —Free booklet and astonishing — 3 Me a on ya = oo ney tga admibied P nat 
5 ! ID, Studi vi J he's courses J yO years’ tre -_ Specially, 
to Prof. W. R. REID, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W. 1 for girls of good education wishing to sara 
NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most Leaves or to begin training for future work as hospital almoy 





J) urgently needed for paneer ag ey — — Somnaed to cok miele oP ein ( 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums S h J h f sr eanad suit S nai al students, 4 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, out ampton on Jan. 95t or bursaries _ available for suitable _ candidates, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY yer A5 particulars from Miss PRESTON . Principal. 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Centra D S hi C H 

Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. a ays unsnine ruise SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


EADERS interested in international affairs, and in to the 
the promotion of international friendship are YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRb 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS I 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that Messrs. J. & ) 


. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date 


organization. ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTR 
[TE 2 nadie SEP NSE RAE re and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 
ST hig’ house and ‘grounds. Kindergarten, riding, PARENTS by sending ({roe of charge) prospectus 
ei Ble. ss v8 210° , TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADYICE, 
ee 























calcein sine tennant formamann “Nites - FIO an 
dancing. Every care. Expenses only.—Box 519. The age of the pupil, district preferred, ON Et 




















aT IG j i sti THE and rough ideas of fees should be given &e. 
YOMETHING unique for interesting people.—THE Lé seine > ce P be given, =e 
"EST, 6 Bale >» Stree Ste J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stra fe quest — 
S QveEsT, 6 Balcombe Street. London. Stamp. London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 = 
oO RELATIVES. a as 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES one 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a - ra 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of Enghuj ne 
» 


GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: / Ty AVE 
LoRD BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. University Examinatioy to: 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recent to bring ! 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-Mistre ff thousand 
: Advertise 

. ~ GS?! THLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boaniigff and shou 

aU TIS AND BL! YER TROUBLE : i a - K and day school for girls. Education for careers eo: = endon, 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE WINTER sidered especially. Health record high.-HEAp-Mistees § week. D 
74% for 


CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
fora cure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— TH E FIN ES T HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Sole Importer: G, LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies. S U N S H | N E H O L | DAY T mee AVE 
Ar 


Boarding school on modern public school Jin, 


(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles, 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR Housk NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2495. 


foe AMARGA"’’ TEA RADICALLY CURES 
























































CINEMA Glorious, Restful Cruising. Visiting TENERIFFE, pecngenen oy ~ Roost ot Education and the Aatiethe 

‘niversities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south{ fre. HE 

H E A ££ 2-2-2 2 TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, PANAMA, coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualifel = 

si Oxford St. (opp. Warings). Ger. 2981.| JAMAICA, HAVANA, ST. LUCIA, |statf. Principal: Miss LUcretra M. Cameron, Fin, Hoo, TAN 

ok eth EAS GRENADA. BARBADOS AND MADEIRA, | School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. Uk 

ee 3 pieces ; ‘ Royal F 
PREMIERE SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23rD. Earl a lication is advisable to 

The first Swedish dialogue picture, Gustaf Molander'’s dag ° CO-EDUCATION ULL 

“EN NATT” (“ONE NIGHT.”) secure the choice of berths. lar 

si = EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by nal 

ne , L Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, Re land 

Last Days TAR L| N E cently reorganized and extended.—Apply H&AD-Maste fertable. 

“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” or_in tl 

prices, f 





* ~ 3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ronsider 
MEDICAL 40, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) Woollie: 
ee ae = Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Principal Agents NOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 17% bist, W 
FPeOMTERROL TO TRIUMPH. —How to Fight and | ggu—eeeeermmmmmmmmrmmmmmm | / 150 boys, all boarders, Low tees. Leaving Stir —— 

Conquer NEURASTHENTA, INSOMNIA, and Cvs—182 | Ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-Mastii os 
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OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Hospitals 
for Nervous Disorders. By a Specialist. Post free, 


2s. 24.—THE BROSOMIN COMPANY (Dept. 20), 5 The APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
WANTE 











Parade, Maidenhead. 
































: 2D UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward Mis Py 
7 N as m %y " ‘ rons to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash t 
ART EXHIBITIONS | [; “es os aie IRMINGHAH, Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STocKWELL, Lt ee 
H Ek LONDON GROUP. MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY. 29 Ludgate Hill, London, back ; 
aor avo : ‘ z The MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY COMMITTEE 
30th Exhibition. New Burlington Galleries, W. 1. 


is Prepared to Receive APPLICATIONS for the POST | ]Yp°S. wanted for publication in peri ee am 

Modern Painting and Sculpture. The Jeaders of the | of JUNIOR ASSISTANT at the CITY MUSEUM AND | + _Tates. Typescript unessential, Send MSS. , stam 

modern movement. Daily 10—6. Admission 1s. | ART GALLERY. Applicants, who should possess a | FEASURE SERVICES (1), 6 Conduit Street, W. I 
| 
| 








——— University degree or its equivalent should have the 


isti ; " ane b N PSS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Exper 
le stic anc Yo "y “de rte suc } + . “ owt : y 
urtistic and technical knowledge pertaining to such M work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W. 








LECTURES an appointment, and should be able to undertake the 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON , | duties of a guide-lecturer in the Galleries. NONG AMS Wanta "RP ‘ok oe 
. Me “ The gentleman appointed will be required to devote . o, Mea 5 — —_ ~ psc 
A Course of three Lectures on “* LA FORMATION DE | his whole time to the services of the Corporation, and | 12. Ons ko Cone cin tot ee PETER. DERI 
LA NATIONALITE FRANCAISE” will be given (in | 0. Pass a medical examination, the appointment being ut +“ Pil onli 108 Ch baie Me ae oe ion, Wi 7 
French) by PROFESSOR FERDINAND LOT (Professor | SUbject to the Local Government and other Officers’ | Ut). Dept. Z.B., eatin aaa decanter 
» Hi , of » Mi » Ages. § " , } Superannuation Act, 1922, =) eta Ee ec a 
Puta RES toLAeE LORDS stants wes) | MARES epee: | 
in OCTOBER 24th, 27th and 28th, at 5.30 p.m. At the APPLICATIONS, giving full particulars of quali- AMSS, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per ly 
oe deer tear Bip tag aos teenage aA < --iable, “gre ed ee Ae eR bir = i Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd, Westcliff-on- 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss E. C. Lodge, fications and stating date of birth, should be accompanied 



































; C.B.E., D.Litt., M.A., F.R.Hist. 8. by six copies of three recent testimonials, and sent to RITE FO " wy aia ana income {8 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, me, endorsed ** Junior Assistant at Art Gallery,’’ NOT W gg yl gh a a a gooeet s aaat AMB 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, LATER TH AN NOVEMBER 111H, 1932. INSTITUTE (Dept 85D) Palace Gate, W.8 . BAT! 

Academic Registrar. Dated this 17th day of October, 1932. : PY ONS eee eave wate 

; Loni -- 5. C. KAINES SMITH, — = 
TNIVEBSITY OF LONDON. Keeper. gee | 
oh e- FOR THE TABLE, &c. BOU 
The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ POPE BONIFACE AS a London publisher any use for the services of a = : = BRED 

VIII,”’ will be given by PROFESSOR F. M. POWICKE, | WOMAN GRADUATE (23), B.A. Hons. English er Bramley Secdling, best cookers, 32lb. 8. 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Regius Professor of Modern History in | and Philosophy, University Prizeman? French, German, | £ 641b. 15/6. Excellent dessert, 18lb. 7/6, 32tb. 126 BRIC 








the University of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, | translations, abstracts, research, compilations; typing. | carr. pd. England & Wales.—FRANK Roscoe, Steepe BRO 











LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, | Highest references.—Write Box *' R. L.,’’ c/o Davies & | Morden, Cambs. BUN 
NOVEMBER 3kp, at 5.30 p.m, The Chair will be taken | CO., 95 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. GAL! 
by The Rev. Professor Canon Claude Jenkins, M.A., ay straight from Grower. Well packed Cr. pa 

D.D., F.S.A. (Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING Best Bramleys Seedlings, large, 18 Ibs. 6/6, 36 ts GAM 


University). 11/6, 72 lbs. 21/-, Prices sent for dessert apples & peats— 





















ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, COLLEGES ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, W. Canterbury 
5S. WORSLEY, ————— 
Academic Registrar, —" 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W. 2. Padd. 3351/52, | Bripe CaKES—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Eastgate Bor GAS 
RESULTS, 1932, First List. Chester, GRA 
ECTURES on “OUR ANCESTORS,’’ Prehistoric F.O 4 places out of 5. DRC 
Man, his Culture and his Religion, at 104 Maida Consular: 1st, 2nd and 5 others, RY SHETLAND LAMB.—Finest of them ail. 1s. 
Vale, W.9. Alternate Mondays at 5.30 p.m. Oct. 24th, Home Civil: 2nd and 4 others. Ib., carriage paid, Satisfaction guaranteed- 
Nov. 7th, 2lst, Dee. 5th. Adm. free,—Full syll. ap. SEC. LC.S.: 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and cight others, ANDREW Tait, Vementry, Bixter, Shetland, | ED2 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


JLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 

AO Miven and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 

: Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shottield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques . and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 

js returned if priee not accepted. Send or bring 
- odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
ood street, London, Wi. 
— 

MISCELLANEOUS 
_——_———_ 
EVEL ATION TO LOVERS of real 

A a en ‘BIZIM"”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. : 
100, post free, plain or cork- tipped ; 1,000 for 588. 6d. 
Remit gE ce Jud. FREEMAN, & CO., Lrp., 90 
Piccadilly, “W “SOLACE CIRCLES ’’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest St ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
19s, 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 
sea heels 














Turkish 
3d. per 





Pest discarded ties to W. HITOHINGS & SON,‘ Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, ont. of shape, or holed -are entirely re-made and 
jnovated as new, or no charge. Specially relined to 
prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, Is. 3d. each, 
14s, dozen post free (4d. pareel extra C.O. D. ), Dept. R., 

WanroLt WorKS, Colliers Wood, London, 8.W. 19. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit*Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest —MANAGER, Lissadell, SHgo, Irish Free State. 


AND-MADE PEWTER BROOCHES, set with 
H New Zealand Sea-Shell of wonderful colouring, are 
afticles of beauty and ‘usefiilness for dress or millinery ; 
5j- each, post free. —Sole distributor, FRANCIS, Chidding- 
fai, Surrey. 








AVEyowanything tosell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

te bring their-announcaments to the notiee of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Mavertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
london, W.C.1, with remitatnee by Tuesday of cach 





week. Discounts :—2}°%% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


AVE YOUR 
H Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and oviginal work from-£3 8s. ~Specimens: sent, 
fre, HENRY A.WarD, 57 Mortimer Street, bondon,'W.1. 





IANO ACCORDEANS, Drums, Coneertinas, Guitars, 
Ukuleles, Banjos, ‘ Gramos. ‘Terms.—VICKERS, 
Royal Hill, Greenwich. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woolies hand-knitted for you 
rsonally by expert native knitters, from the levely real 
land wool. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fertable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
or_in the famous *‘ Fair-[sle’’, patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop priees--Wool, prices are rising 
tonsiderably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Mlus’d Booklet and Price 
list, Wm. D, Johnson, 8. 333, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





BAL Harris and Lewis Tweed, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 


Any length cut. Pat. 
246 Stornoway, Scotland 








FOR SALE 

Fp’ SALE, perfectly 
£12 at A. & N.; 

back ; would take £6,— 





new Wardrobe Trunk, cost 
used only once to 8. Africa and 
Apply 2 Barton St. Westminster. 





WORLD 
CRUISE 


by the beautiful new 42,500-ton 
Empire Ship, the — great 
white 


EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN 


Modern as .the hour. The ‘Shipping 
Sensation of the Century. British-built 
throughout. Long years of ‘Cruising 
experience went into the design of this 
magnificent ‘liner. Spaciousness is her 
keynote. 75 per cent. of the Staterooms 
have private baths. There are wide 
Sperts and Sun Decks, a full-size Tennis 
Court a Squash Racquets Court, Olym- 
pian Suaeveten Pool and every comfort 
and luxury that human wit can devise. 
Make the Empress your home for 4 or 
5 months while she takes you Round 
the World! 

THE CULMINATING 

EVENT OF A GRAND 

CRUISING YEAR 
Glamorous itinerary, planned to follow 
Springtime round the globe, includes 
Algiers, “Naples, Athens, Jerusalem, 
Gairo, Bombay, ‘Singapore, Bangkok, 
Hong ‘Kong, eiping (Peking), Kobe, 
Yokoh H An Ss, 
Panama, Havana, — e™ rom 
Southampton November 23. Monaco 

December 16. 


eae for special World Cruise Brochure: 
. R. Powell, Cruise Department, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 

62-65, Charing Gross, London, S.W.1. 

103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 


Always Carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ 
Cheques—safe and convenient. 











JINTER UNDERWEAR, LOWER THAN any | 
W RETAIL PRICES.—Direct by post from the | 
Makers. Saves you shillings in the £. Pure Wool, or | 
Mixtures... Any-style, any size; .for woman, child and | 
man. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. | 
GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Complete satisfac- 
tion, or money back.—-Write for Illus’d Catalogue and | 
FREE PATTERNS of lovely ‘“ B-P”’ be pop 
Britain’s finest value. Send postcard to BIRKETT .4 c| 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 











TO LET. 


ANSIONS and other accommodation for Summer | 





N 


Schools, Reading Circles and Holiday Parties | 
in Derbyshire Peak District. Winter Games.  Inelu- 
sive terms.—Apply JOHN WILKINSON & FISHER, -Estate 

1 Full Street, Derby, 





Agents, 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX”’’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invahrable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to-enjoy the utmost :pessible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, WA. (Phone: 
Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comiorts with baths and other advantages of a 
‘Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 








ATH.—-ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. —First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.¢ 
Large ‘garage. Historical associations from A’ D. 17: 59. 





ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS: HOTEL. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


ASTBOU RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2).gns. ‘Phone 311. 


ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL,—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms, **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tél. 207501. 


NA ATLOCK .—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort, .and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h..& ¢. water. 
A.A., R.A, 














EFRESH YOURSELVES ia English Conntry. 

Ask for :‘Dese — List: (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P. R. A. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S Hovse, 193 REGENT 
x 


Srreet, W 


S LEEP 





BATH BREAKFAST 


AT 
HEMMING'S, 
34 


SOUTHWICK STREET, 
W.2 
One Night 
a Two — 
Dinners if required, 
BRITISH EGGS, Bt oPTER 
POULTRY & MEAT. 
Penny ‘bus to Selfridge’s 
or Marshall's. 
Hot BaTHS FREE. 
No Tips. 


6/- 
11/ 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—-HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric ‘baths in honse. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perieetly appointed private hot«1 





| which is justly famous for its home atmasphere and 


Iilustrated = Tariff 


phone 2655. 


For 
Tele 


reasonable charges. Garage. 
| apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 





CONOMBSE ON YOUR HOTEL BILL by staying at 

Williams's Private Hotel, 22/3 Torrington Square, 

| ‘London, W.C.1. Very central. Quiet, comfortable, 

highly Tecommended. ‘Room and breakfast, 6s. 6d. 
Please ask for full tariff. 





Londen.—_THE LODGE, | 
S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner 6s. 6d., or 


JHERE to Stay in 
St. George’s Square, 
6d. day,-or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of ‘hotels— 
In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


SreEcTATOR’S. Recommended List. 


-or private hetels—in any part 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope w: hen possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ‘ROTHAY. 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—ROYAL YORK HOU SE. 

BREXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVIL 

BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURN BMOU ie oo DRO. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVE 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W AT ER on SPA. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean),—TUDOR CLOSR. 

BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal),—GRBAT roe HERN. 

GALLANDER (Perths.). gr GH 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
— tants HOUSE. 
DRorTwictt 2B. Ganaek STRRSHIRE BRINE 


FBOURNE.— PARK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK. 
-PANMURK. 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 


HARROGATE. ae 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

a - eeee LB STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LIN 


KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).— STAR. - 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE gat” 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCI 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL ‘ th STORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

FANHO mebury St., W.C. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W ra . 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, WAC, 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
-MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO, 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire)—-BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall)—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
-PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNETGR (Anglesey ).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Bown). =~ NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. AND. 
ST. MAWES (¢ rewatl)— SHIP «& CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONEPK.,WBSTON 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 

—(nr HU NTLY,BiSROPrstblG NTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— ROSETOR 

—VICFOREA AND ALBERT. 
TROON. MARINE. 





! 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 
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THE GROWTH OF LITERATURE 
VOLUME I: The Ancient Literatures of 
Europe 


By H. MUNRO CHADWICK and . 
Mrs N. KERSHAW CHADWICK 


A comparative study of the literatures of | various 
peoples, ancient and modern, undertaken w:th the 
object of determining how far it is possible to 
trace the operation of general principles in the 
growth of literature. The enquiry ‘is concerned 
primarily with the study of the earlier phases in 
the history of literary genres. 


Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


AESCHYLUS: The Prometheus 


Bound Edited, with an Introduction, a Com- 
mentary, and a ‘Translation, by GEORGE 
THOMSON. 


The text embodies emendations made by the late 
Walter Headlam, but the main object’ of the 
edition is not textual but literary, to enable the 
yeader to appreciate the greatness of the play and 
to understand, as far as possible, the content of 
the lost sequel and the significance of the trilogy. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











New Cambridge Books 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 1932 











— 


-B.B.C. TALKS. 


recommended. 


GREEK SCULPTURE & PAINTING 
By J. D. BEAZLEY and BERNARD ASHMOLE 
The chapters on this subject by these authors, specially 


re-set from The Cambridge Ancient History with their 
appropriate illustrations, is now issued specially for the 


series of talks, ART IN ANCIENT LIFE, by 
Professor Bernard Ashmole. 


With 100 Plates. 


Two Books specially 


10s. 6d. net. 


Large Crown 8vo. 


BEFORE AND AFTER SOCRATES 
By F. M. CORNFORD 


Specially recommended for the series of talks, OUR 
DEBT TO THE PAST: GREECE, by Professor 
F. M. Cornford. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
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THE MECHANISM OF 
CREATIVE ‘EVOLUTION 
By C. C. HURST ~ 


In this book, written in popular language, 
the author discusses the recent remarkable 
discoveries in. experimental research on 
evolution. The all-important part played by 
genes and chromosomes in the life and evolu- 
tion of plants, animals, and Man is clearly 
brought to light, and these are shown to be 
of the same fundamental importance to 
biology as electrons and atoms are to physics. 
With a Frontispiece and 199 Figures. Crown 4to. 
2s. net. 


ONE HUNDRED -YEARS OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS 


By E. G. DOWDELL. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir WiLL1AM HoLpsworTH 
Canbridge Studies in E nglish Legal History 


This book is a study of county government 

by justices of the peace, at a period: when - 
the Tudor system was ‘falling into decay 
and in an area where urban conditions made 

the difficulties especially great. Administra- 

tive problems are studied in detail -in- con- 

nection with the maintenance of law and 

order, the poor law, highways, labour ques- 

tions, and other economic matters; and the 

need for reform is clearly brought out. 

Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 





““‘A ‘publishing miracle has happened. 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES 


EACH 5 /- NET EACH 400 PAGES 
£3.3s. THE SET 


JoHN 0’ LoNDoN’s WEEKLY: 

The fifteen 
volumes at £3.3s., which is about a sixth of the original 
price. ‘Further, each volume can be bought separately 
for 5s. The good news deserves to be shouted aloud.” 


THE LISTENER: 
“Tn. slim blue at 5s. a volume instead of 25s., is an 
event of first-class importance.” 


THE OBSERVER: 


~“A tremendous feat to have brought this fine history 


within the reach of anyone who can save an occasional 
9°. 
crown. 
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